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THE MINISTRY AND THE OPPOSITION. 


A® little was expected from Parliament in the present 
Session, it cannot be said that the prevailing tranquillity 
and dulness have occasioned disappointment. The days of 
Reform Bills ind of Ministerial revolutions are apparently over. 
After three years of a second Premiership, Lord Patmerston 
retains his influence and popularity, while some of his rivals 
have retired from active competition, and the only representa- 
tive of the good old principle of opposition for the sake of 
opposition fights a singlehanded battle with little chance of 
success. For the first time in his Ministerial career, Mr. 
Guapstone has gratified his colleagues by saying little and 
doing nothing, excepting transferring a petty tax from an in- 
gredient of beer to the liquor itself. Mr. Disrazxi, though he 
was disappointed by the non-appearance of a debateable 
Budget, did his best to get up a damaging debate by attacking 
the former financial policy, which had left no remissions and 
a doubtful surplus for the present year. The House of Com- 
mons was glad of an exceptional combat in a time of profound 
peace, but it was impossible to take any active interest in a 
reproduction of the quarrels which properly belonged to 1860 
and 1861. On the whole, it was considered that Mr. DisrarLi 
had somewhat the best of the controversy ; and as soon as the 
discussion had finished, the Budget was passed, and financial 
disputes were tacitly postponed to a future time, when there 
may be some room for difference of opinion. Mr. Disrag.i’s 
energy was the more remarkable, as Lord Dersy had declared at 
the beginning of the session his determination to abstain from 
any attempt to overthrow the Government. If 4 resignation 
or @ dissolution had been brought about, the whole credit 
would have been due to the indefatigable leader in the Lower 
House of an Opposition which is scarcely disposed to follow 
his guidance. Mr. Disragwi did his best, on more than one 
oceasion, to damage the Government, and it was not till he had 
repeatedly missed his spring that he acquiesced in the suspen- 
sion of Rostilities which is imposed upon him by the ill- 
concealed leaning of his party to Lord Patmerston. His second 
attack was directed, not against Mr. GLapstone’s finance, but 
against the foreign policy of the Ministry; and the House of 
Commons heard with surprise from the heir of Tory traditions 
that the Porr ought to be maintained in possession of Rome, 
and that England should follow tamely in the wake of 
France. On such conditions, it might be practicable 
to reduce the army estimates, and to postpone indefinitel 
the construction of an iron fleet. Mr. Disrartr woul 
perhaps, more willingly have maintained the opposite doctrine 
if it had not been already appropriated by Lord PaLmerston 
and his colleagues. It is strange that, in his long poli- 
tical life, he has not learned how little the English people 
participate in his own exemption from patriotic prejudice. 
An addition of 50 per cent. to the income-tax would scarcely 
be more unpopular than a formal acknowledgment of in- 
feriority to France. The same mistake was re in 
Mr. Disragxi’s attempt to defeat the Government by an 
amendment to Mr. STaNsFELD’s motion for retrenchment. The 
Conservative Opposition has often shown its loyalty to its 
chiefs, but it is an implied condition of its allegiance that it is 
not to be publicly dragged through the mud. 
Mr. Bricut has seldom taken part in debate during this 
session, though he was unable to restrain his sympathy for the 
Federalists in the matter of the Trent. On the Church-rate 
question he made an unusually conciliatory speech; and the 
general disinclination to interfere in the American war has 
relieved him from the further necessity of advocating the 
Northern cause. Mr. Coppen, after several years of absence and 
silence, has come prominently forward ; and on several occasions 
he has come into direct collision with Lord Patuerston. It is 
difficult to imagine two political natures more directly anti- 


mutual hostility has been so long postponed. It was nev 
understood that the Prime Minister was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the Commercial Treaty for which he was officially 
responsible; but hitherto the chief promoter of modern arma- 
ments and the missionary of peace have managed to go on their 
several ways without actual collision. In the discussion on 
the Fortification Bill, Mr. Cospen complained that Lord 
PALMERSTON was possessed with an idea; and the reply that 
it was an idea which Mr. Cospen was incapable of appre- 
ciating belonged to the domain of vituperative controversy, 
rather than to grave political discussion, Lord PaLmerston 
soon recovered his temper, as became the winning disputant, 
for Mr. Cospen’s fixed idea of abstinence from military and 
naval precautions is as disagreeable to Englishmen as the 
foreign policy which Mr. Disragtt advocates on similar 
grounds. ‘The repeated debates on the Fortifications have 
proceeded on the all but unanimous assumption that the 
country must be defended at any cost against the possibility 
of foreign aggression. It is not considered desirable to follow 
the example of America by extemporising an army at the 
beginning of a war, with the greatest possible expenditure of 
money and the smallest result in efficiency. 

While the main stream of the session has flowed on in an 
almost imperceptible current, the side eddies and petty whirl- 
pools have also been unusually calm. It was found impossible 
even to get up a serious agitation about Church-rates, for Mr, 
Buxton, in seconding Sir Joux TreLawny’s motion, recom- 
mended a compromise, and Mr. Bricut himself offered to 
allow the practice of voting rates to remain if the legal process 
by which they are enforced was no longer to be permitted. 
A majority voted against total abolition, and it is by no means 
impossible that in time the injured Dissenter may subside into 
the position which is now occupied by the deceased wife’s 
sister. There were happily no Reform motions large or small, 
except the annual nonsense of the Ballot, in which Mr. 
BerkeLey substituted a practical joke for his customary 
facetious address. As his opponents were not anxious to hear 
a republication of his well-known jests, he had the opportu- 
nity of dividing with a chance majority, and the writers who 
still think it necessary to repeat the old-fashioned Shibboleth 
of Radicalism the next day congratulated their not less indif- 
ferent readers on a technical victory. The vote was, of course, 
reversed on the second reading of the Bill, and the two or 
three hundred members who are pledged to vote for a crotchet 
which most of them disapprove, will not have occasion till 
twelve months have elapsed once more to strain their con- 
sciences by either keeping or breaking their hustings promises. 
The Wednesdays of the session have been duller even than 
the days which are devoted to Government business. Sir G. 
C. Lewis no longer speaks, except on questions relating to the 
War Office; and Sir G. Grey has not adopted his amusing 
practice of expounding at length the numerous reasons which 
might have prevented him from supporting by his vote the 
nostrum of some independent Liberal. 

The Exhibition has, perhaps, served both as an excuse for 
Parliamentary inaction, and, to a certain extent, as a substi- 
tute. It is convenient to have a common resort and subject 
of conversation, and it may be rememhered that in 1851 no 
serious business was transacted, as the agitation of the Papal 
Aggression had subsided before the opening of the show. 
Nevertheless, if peace and prosperity continue, and if Lord 
Patmerston retains his vigour, there seems to be no reason 
why future sessions should be more exciting or more fully occu- 
pied. Unluckily, it is almost certain that the winter will bring 
great distress ; and, although the Lancashire operatives are well 
aware that their sufferings are not due to legislation, it is 
natural that an impoverished (eee should fall into 
political discontent. Parliament has not been careless of the 
interests of the cotton-spinners, although it has been able to 


pathetic, and it is only surprising that the outbreak of their 
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visions of the Poor-law. The American war and the 

kade have been repeatedly discussed; but, on the whole, 
both Houses have discountenanced interference, and the 
starving operatives have thus far acquiesced in the justice and 
prudence of the decision. In questions of this kind, the 
Government is almost exclusively responsible for the national 
policy. The House of Commons cannot overrule Ministerial 
resolutions on imperfect information, and where a doubt exists 
it is always safer to incline to the side of peace. Other ques- 
tions relating to foreign affairs have been not less dormant 
than domestic legislation. Italian independence might almost 
have been forgotten if Sir G. Bowyer had not invited the 
House to express the all but unanimous goodwill to Italy, 
and the entire absence of sympathy for the Holy See. India 
has occupied a small part of a single evening, and China has 
been the subject of one or two recent debates. If little has 
been aceomplished, Parliament may separate next week with 
the gratifying consciousness that it has left none of its business 
undone, 


EXTREME DELICACY AND CAUTION. 


IR ROBERT PEEL’S mode of governing the Irish people 
has been a mystery for some time past. He is not a 
fanatic. He shows no desire to gain popularity after the 
fashion of Mr. Wuattey. He neither quotes Maynooth 
songs in the House of Commons, nor builds a round tower 
for the accommodation of Orange picnics on his estate. But 
he excels Mr. Wuattey himself in the abundance of the 
insults which he contrives to heap on the religion of the vast 
majority of the Irish people, every time that an opportunity 
in Parliament presents itself. As he had no fanaticism to 
gratify, and as he certainly did not gain votes by the pro- 
ceeding, the motives of his conduct were very difficult to 
guess. Some said he was mad. Others thought that it was 
a subtle plot for raising a No-Popery cry against the Tories. 
Others, again, were of opinion that it was an intelligible device to 
show that he was not afraid. But on Monday night the diffi- 
culty was cleared up in a curious manner. He was asked by 
Sir Huen Carrys to explain the policy of the Government in 
reference to the procession which took place in Dublin last 
Sunday week, to celebrate the foundation of the Queen’s 
University. Sir Ropert Pre, rose to answer with much 
solemnity. In a measured voice, tuned to accord with his 
sense of the responsibilities of his position, he announced that 
“the subject had caused considerable feeling in some parts of 
“Treland,” and that “as far as the Government were 
“concerned, it was a matter that required to be dealt with 
“with extreme delicacy and caution.” The House cheered 
sympathetically. They were evidently a little puzzled to hear 
such a sentiment from such lips; but they were only too glad 
to welcome the penitent Secretary back to the paths of 
discretion. Sir Ropert Peet went on to explain the law of 
the question, and to detail the reasons which had precluded 
the Government from applying the Acts against party pro- 
cessions to the ceremonial which was used on the occasion 
in question. Having got over this drier portion of the 
subject, he proceeded to give a specimen to the House 
of the “ extreme delicacy and caution” with which, in 
his opinion, the Government should treat such matters. It 
is impossible to supply a fair idea of the tact and discrimi- 
nation with which he performed this difficult duty, without 
quoting his own words :— 

With regard to the procession itself, one would have supposed that the 
inauguration of an University would have been attended by the learned 
professions, by the gentry of the country, by the chief men of Ireland. It is 
ulmost amusing, however, to refer to the official statement of the persons 
present, who can hardly be supposed to have added very great character or 
dignity to the movement. Among the rest of the trades were the House- 
painters, with a banner borne in a carriage ; the Tailors and Plasterers, with 
their trade banners ; the Horse-shoers, with banner in carriage and wearing 
green riband in their button-holes ; the Chimney-cleaners, whose trade 
emblem was a white silk and green belt eughter), and the Brogue-makers, 
that is the makers of wooden shoes. [Mr. B. borne.—They are not wooden 
shoemakers.] (Laughter.) Then there were the grocers’ and the pawn- 
brokers’ assistants, the latter numbering 200, and they certainly wore some 
colours, while the ground was kept, I am sorry to say, by what are called the 
Pope’s Brigade — people who clearly, according to the ruling of this House, 
went out to Italy and formed an i band—and I believe that they 
appeared in the colours of the Pope. (A laugh.) 

Having delivered himself of this cautious and delicate descrip- 
tion, he proceeded to express a hope that his statement was 
satisfactory to the House, for “it was a difficult and trouble- 
“some matter to deal with, and the greater forbearance and 
‘* discretion the Government exercised in it, the better for the 
‘* peace and the welfare of Ireland.” He then sat down, with 
an expression of that benevolent complacency on his coun- 
tenance which a man wears when he thinks he has been 


practising Christian charity on a large scale. No doubt he 


was infinitely surprised when Mr. Monsett rose to utter a 
vehement protest against the insults he had been casting upon 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

This practical definition of “ extreme delicacy and caution” 
explains all that was inexplicable in his former speeches. ]t 
was difficult to understand why he should have made the 
round of Ireland in a low-backed car in order to utter 
philippics against Dr. M‘Hare. It seemed scarcely worth 
while to produce a scene in the House of Commons for the 
sake of telling The O‘Donocnve that he was a “ mannikin 
“ traitor,” and “not a decent person.” There was no pr- 
dence in fulminating vague denunciations of the electors of 
Longford, which he afterwards could not venture to establish 
before a Committee. To go out of his way, in a discussion 
on Irish destitution, to insinuate that the priests exaggerated 
the distress in order to stir up the people against their land- 
lords, appeared to be ingeniously and laboriously foolish, 
But a glare of light is now thrown into all these dark places 
of Sir Roznert Peret’s career. He was merely exhibiting, 
according to his own light and knowledge, his “ extreme deli- 
“ cacy and caution.” The whole of his sessional efforts have 
been in close keeping with his performance on Monday night. 
Just as he claimed credit for his own discretion and for- 
bearance after he had been ridiculing a solemn pro- 
cession of the Roman Catholic Church, on account 
of the Horse-shoers, Chimney-cleaners, and Brogue-makers 
who bore a part in it, so he evidently thought that by his 
remarks on Dr. M‘Hae and The O’Donoeuve, and the priests 
of the South, and the electors of Longford, he was rather 
flattering them than otherwise. This colour-blindness in 
distinguishing between an insult and a panegyric is undoubt- 
edly a disadvantage to a Minister; but it appears to be endemic 
to the Treasury Bench. Several of its ablest occupants are 
afflicted by the disease in a very severe form. Mr. Lowe 
professed Rimself wholly unable to discover that he had said 
anything unkind of the School Inspectors, when he had broadly 
insinuated that they told lies. Mr. Layarp was absolutely un- 
conscious of any unusual strength in his language when he 
had designated the statements of an adversary as “ infamous.” 
Even the veteran Premrer himself, who usually knows so well 
how to avoid irritating his audience in the House of Commons, 
speaks of foreign Governments, with whom it is important that 
England should be on friendly terms, in apparently absolute obli- 
vion of the likelihood that his words will be translated for 
their benefit. 

But it is a serious matter that the Irtsn Secretary should be 
a victim to this malady. His reckless language generally 
amuses the House of Commons; but it is a costly laugh. The 
Trish are not a people of a practical spirit. They are not quick 
to recognise the good government of which they enjoy the fruit. 
It presents itself in the first instance to them only as a 
restraint upon old lawless habits, the domination of an alien 
people, the gradual extermination of a race of insolvent, but 
hospitable proprietors. We must not expect them to be 
inordinately grateful for our modern and milder rule, until the 
lapse of generations has effaced the memory of the still recent 
persecuting code. In the meantime, the best we can hope is 
that they will acquiesce in it tranquilly, so long as they 
have no cause of discontent. But it will require no lapse 
of time to make them feel the sting of an official 
insult. They are not of those who think that hard words 
break no bones. We have heard of a despotism tempered by 
epigrams ; but a government by jeers is a new experiment in 
the history of the world, and the Irish are not the most 
suitable people for trying its efficacy for the first time. To a 
Saxon apprehension there is nothing very formidable in the 
sneers which a Prime Minister's undistinguished favourite 
may think it dignified to utter. But a Celtic race is not s0 
willing to estimate an insult according to the worth of the 
insulter. It seems almost absurd that so small a matter as Sir 
Rosert Peev’s Parliamentary es should seriously affect 
the relations between England and Ireland. But it is impos- 
sible to blind ourselves to the fact that disaffection is much 
stronger in Ireland than it has been since the cabbage-garden 
defeat, and that it has made a great shoot upwards 
since Sir Ropert Peet’s year of office. There is no 
worse sign than the apparent approximation which has taken 
place between the priesthood and the revolutionary party. They 
have no natural congeniality, and they can have no permanent 
alliance. The interests of one never can be the interests of 
the other. But we need not go far in the present age to learn 
how weak the control of interest is, when passions are 
once roused. Those passions it has been Sir Ropert Peet's 
great triumph to excite, The merit of Mr. CarpwELL’s 


government was that he sided with neither religion, and yet 
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avoided irritating either. His successor has the happy knack 
of reviving all the animosity caused by sectarian domination, 
without enjoying the advantage of the temporary strength 
which it supplied. Two or three years more of Sir Ropert 
Pret’s vituperative rule will teach us, by a sad experience, 
how great a fire even so insignificant a tongue can kindle. 


FRANCE AND MEXICO. 


HE Mexican adventure continues to form the oddest 

episode of recent history. That a French army should 
be asked to surrender by mongrel American Spaniards is as 
unexpected an event as that the Emperor Naroteon should 
busy himself in providing a throne on the other side of the 
Atlantic for an Austrian Archduke. After the negotiation 
had broken down, General Zaracoza found that, even in their 
reduced condition, French troops were not to be assailed with 
impunity; but it is not surprising that he should be en- 
couraged by the indirect and argumentative answer which was 
returned to his offer of a capitulation. Instead of defying the 
enemy, General Lorencez informed Zaracoza that he was 
unable to treat, as the Emrrror had placed the conduct of all 
political affairs in the hands of M. pe Sauicxy. It might 
have been supposed that it was for a General, and not for 
adiplomatist, to determine whether it was necessary to capi- 
tulate; but it may be assumed, from the reference to the 
Ambassador, that the proposal was not flagrantly absurd. 
It is said that the Mexican cavalry who had joined the in- 
vader under Marques are already deserting, and some of the 
convoys from Vera Cruz have been intercepted by the enemy. 
There can be little doubt that the superior quality of 
his troops will enable General Lorencez to repel any attack on 
his position at Orizaba, but the bravest men must eat, and the 
diminished army is scarcely in a condition to furnish escorts for 
the trains on which its existence depends. The partisans 
of ede J and of the Archduke have not been discovered, 
and the clerical faction, which is supposed to have encouraged 
French intervention, has fallen into disrepute. It seems pos- 
sible that the Emperor NaroLeon may have succeeded, against 
his will, in strengthening the Government which he refused 
to recognize on the ground of its helpless condition ; and the ad- 
venturers who have always contended with one another for the 
possession of power may perhaps find a temporary bond of 
union in a popular war with the foreigner. The Liberal 
party has at last an opportunity of proving that it is more 
patriotic and national than the followers of Mmamon and 
ALMONTE. 

By the close of the hot season, a powerful French force will 
be ready to repair the check inflicted on the first expedition ; 
and it may be hoped that, even without the formality of a 
march to Mexico, it will be able to exact concessions sufficient 
to serve as an apology for peace. A purposeless war is a 
melancholy spectacle, and it always involves a certain amount 
of anxiety and risk to neutrals. It is enough to have half the 
coast of North America closed to commerce, without the in- 
convenience of a fresh blockade from the frontier of Texas to 
the Isthmus. A victorious belligerent is tempted to new dis- 
plays of his power, and there is always a tendency to be 
quarrelsome after a defeat. But for considerations of re gre | 
and of prudence, the neighbours of France might regard wit 
complacency a waste of men and moncy in a remote region, 
with an ulterior tendency to cause difficulties between the 
invader and both the North American Republics. The French 
debt is, to a certain extent, a security for the peace of Europe, 
and M. Fovtp will struggle in vain to produce an equilibrium 
during the continuance of the Mexican war. Nevertheless, 
all candid and competent French politicians will allow that 
the tone of English criticism has, in the present instance, not 
been unfriendly. Those who take a special interest in Mexican 
bonds have openly blamed the withdrawal of the English 
Government from the undertaking; and in some cases 
they have hoped to effect their objects by the -anticipated 
success of the French expedition. More impartial observers 
have simply expressed the natural dissatisfaction which is 
——— by any perverse and irrational proceeding. There 

not been the smallest pretext for M. pe Borssy’s assertion 
that the streets of London were placarded with exaggerated 
reports of the defeat of the French. The advantage obtained 
by the Mexicans caused considerable surprise and no per- 
ceptible satisfaction. Englishmen may cherish their own 
opinion of the prowess of their countrymen in comparison 
with their former enemies and recent allies; but they are by 
no means disposed to place Mexicans on a level with soldiers 
to whom they have never hesitated to award at least the 


As the enterprise, however unwise, has been in fact under- 


taken, there can be nothing offensive in the wish that it may 
serve as a valuable lesson. The Imperial Government is too 
much inclined to act as a subordinate Providence in the 
regulation of affairs with which it is .but little concerned. 
When barbarous countries are to be conquered, and settle- 
ments established, the motive for war is intelligible, though 
the enterprises for the most part produce little profit. 
Algeria, after thirty years, is not paying its way, yet the 
French taxpayer is buying at a heavy price new and more 
useless ions in Cochin China, and in the distant islands 
of the Pacific. As there is happily room in the world for 
two colonising empires, England has learned to look without 
jealousy on the costly transmarine acquisitions of France. 
Cochin China and New Guinea are outside the sphere of 
diplomacy, and it is perhaps thought not undesirable that the 
French arms should have some safe and remote field of 
employment. Greater uneasiness is excited when the same 
officious activity finds vent in projects and combinations 
nearer home. ‘The rumoured alliance with Russia, though it 
may not have been definitely concluded, has undoubtedly 
assumed the shape of diplomatic intrigues. The interminable 
Eastern question has lately revived in Servia and Montenegro, 
and Austria alone, among the Great Powers, joins with 
England in support of the legal authority of the Porte. The 
Servian dispute is to be settled by an informal Congress, and 
France, supported by Russia, Prussia, and Italy, proposes to 
mix up with the simpler dispute the settlement of the chronic 
war in Montenegro. A Mexican expedition is merely con- 
sidered a mistake, but an armed intervention in the East of 
Europe would be a menace to the peace of the world. It is not 
by elaborate arrangements with Russia, but by acquiescence 
in the unambitious policy of England, that the French 
Government will really consult its own interest and the 
welfare of its subjects. 

There is also a revived rumour of a proposed Congress to 
determine the condition of Italy. The English Government 
will do wisely to discourage any gathering of diplomatists, 
where it may either find itself in a minority, or become 
pledged to a policy not within its own control. It requires no 
Congress to let Italy alone, and interference would produce 
inevitable evil. Victron Emmanveu’s throne depends on the 
fact that it has been established, and not on any European 
guarantee. England has recognised the new condition of 
Italy in all its successive stages, and it is unn to con- 
cert with others a decision which has been long since adopted. 
Joint systems of policy conduce little to harmonious co- 
operation; and combined military operations are still more 
unsatisfactory. There were plausible reasons for the London 
Convention on the affairs of Mexico, because Spain, France, 
and England had at the same time demands to enforce, 
and it was convenient that the different proceedings 
should be prevented from interfering with one another. 
Nevertheless, as soon as it became necessary to carry out the 
agreement, it was found, as might have been expected, that 
the three Powers had different objects, as well as irreconcilable 
dissensions on the proper method of enforcing their claims. 
The carly withdrawal of the English Government from the 
expedition was in itself highly prudent, but it has left behind 
a certain soreness of feeling which is aggravated by the 
French miscarriage in the war. If, however, there must be a 
question, it is better that it should be Western than Eastern. 
The Gulf of Mexico will never be made a French lake, and 
even if a French dependency should be established on the 
Continent of America, the jealousics and possible wars which 
it may occasion will concern the United States, and perhaps 
the new Confederacy, more nearly than England. 


LEGAL EDUCATION, 


A vee years ago, it struck a few of the most eminent 
members of the English Bar that it was rather an anomaly 
that the only conditions of entrance into the privileges of that 
learned body should be the payment of very handsome fees 
and the eating of rather indifferent dinners. But to this the 
ancient discipline of the Inns of Court had degenerated, and 
the reformers brought all their influence and energy to bear 
upon the establishment of what it was hoped would prove the 
beginning of an effective system of legal education. Of 
course, an innovation of this kind was met by the. steady 
conservatism which is so glorious a feature of English society. 
No one, indeed, professed to believe that comprehensive views 
of jurisprudence were imbibed with Lincoln's Inn port, or that 
dinners of three courses, whose rotation had been settled by a 


second place. 


once famous Chancellor, supplied all the legal food which the 
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mind of an inquiring student had any right to hunger for. 
But the opposition to the new-fangled theory that the Inns of 
Court were bound to assist the studies of candidates for the 
wig and gown was not at all the less strong on this account; 
and though the majority of the Benchers were overborne by the 
authority and persistency of a few friends of education who 
were found among them, the prevalent feeling in these select 
bodies was by no means favourable to the experiment which 
they reluctantly commenced. 
e doctrine of the majority was just what might have 
been expected from men who had used law merely as the 
means of personal distinetion and emolument, and who 
regarded forensic success, with a possibility of the Woolsack 
in the distance, as the sole end of the science of jurisprudence. 
The old plan, they said (as men always say of an indefensible 
absurdity), had worked well. The student could pick up his 
law in the chambers of a special pleader, as his fathers had 
done before; and no doubt there would always be the same 
supply of successful advocates and acute judges which the 
Inns of Court with their fees and their dinners had never 
failed to turn out. The demand, in fact, would create the 
supply; and it was no more the business of those who 
controlled the profession to encourage the study of juris- 
prudence, than it is now thought to be the duty of factory- 
owners to foster the cultivation of the cotton which they need. 
There was a certain amount of truth in this. The /aisser 
faire system of the Inns of Court had been, and promised to 
be, quite adequate to the production of successful lawyers ; but 
it had failed, and was morally certain to fail, in producing 
jurists who would be a credit to the country. If the arts of 
circumventing a plea or bamboozling a jury had been the 
only things to be desired, it would have been a pity to dis- 
turb the machinery which gave full scope to the education of 
the faculties which these pursuits demanded; but it was ac- 
knowledged that England could not boast of having reared 
one great jurist in a century, and that all the philosophy of 
law —all that distinguishes the science from the trade — was 
to be sought almost exclusively in the writings of foreign 
authors. But this was not the only defect of the dinner and fee 
test. To tinker laws without juridical science is almost as 
hopeless as to mend a watch or a steam-engine without mecha- 
nical knowledge. The consequence was, that after some cen- 
turies of practical bungling, the law of England had been 
worked into a shape which made it in our own eyes the most 
anomalous, and in the eyes of foreigners the most barbarous, 
code that the world had ever seen. 

The practical remedy for this strange state of things was 
obviously to foster the study of law as a science, and accord- 
ingly it was determined to establish certain readerships, as 
they were called, for the instruction of students in the various 
departments of legal knowledge. From the first it was felt 
that the experiment was exposed to a danger which might at 
any time prove fatal. There was no central body to which 
the superintendence of legal education could be entrusted. 
The four Inns were severally autocratic within their own 
domains, and far too jealous to submit to the substantial control 
of any joint committee. There was no help for it but to allot 
to each of the great law-dinner establishments one of the 
branches of jurisprudence, and to leave to the Benchers the 
privilege of appointing and paying the Reader by whom the 
study of this particular department of law was to be directed. 
This quadruple division of authority was bad enough in itself, 
but the mischief was infinitely increased by the peculiar com- 
position of the Bench— the governing body of an Inn of 
Court. Practically, the Bench of each Inn consists of 
all the members who have attained a-certain measure of 
forensic success without having sullied their personal repu- 
tation. A few judges, a handful of retired advocates, and a 
score or two of hard-working leaders, with little time and less 
inclination to think of anything beyond their fees and their 
prospects of promotion, do not form a body very well con- 
stituted for the duties which the new scheme of legal edu- 
cation threw upon the Bench of each Inn of Court. 
If they made good appointments, the system promised to 
develope itself into something more permanent than its 
original organization gave one any right to expect. If they 
showed only so much discrimination as could fairly be ex- 
pected from bodies so constituted, the experiment threatened 
to prove an ambitious failure. 

Until quite recently, fortune has rather favoured the cause of 
legal education, Though the emoluments of the Reader’s office 
were too trifling to tempt any man who had set his heart 
on what English lawyers call success—that is to say, a well- 
feed career with the Bench in reversion—it did so happen 


some who loved the study of jurisprudence for its own sake, 
and who were willing to devote brilliant talents and great 
learning to the task which they undertook. The Middle 
Temple was especially favoured in the department of lay 
which was assigned to its care. Its function was to appoint 
the Reader on Jurisprudence and Civil Law, and tho 
teachers of technical equity and conveyancing might 
tempted to train students into mere adepts in a trade, g 
Professor of Civil Law in England could only teach law 
as a science, if he taught anything at all. Of co 

it was more difficult to fill a post of this kind than to find, 
man learned in pleas, or apt in the preparation of those mar. 
vellous documents by which English property is transferred, 
and in the avoidance of the pitfalls by which it is endangered, 
In their first choice, the Benchers of the Middle Temple had 
the good fortune to secure the services of an accomplished 
scholar, who has established his title to rank among the very 
few scientific jurists whom this country can boast. But for 
the direction which the duties of his office gave to his studies, 
Mr. Maive’s work on Ancient Law might never have 
appeared ; and, if no other result of the scheme of legal eduea- 
tion could be pointed to, it would be something to say that it 
has proved that England possesses one lawyer, at any rate, 
worthy to rank with the most accomplished jurists of 
Europe. But the Benchers of the Middle Temple may 
pride themselves on having brought about even more than 
this. The success of Mr. Marxe’s lectures has refuted «the 
notion that English students could not be induced to interest 
themselves in the philosophy of law, or in anything more 
exalted than the art of gaining fees. The Readership of Juris- 
prudence supplied the crucial test of the soundness of the new 
educational project, and the issue of the trial has been a signal 
triumph. 

Mr. Mauye’s appointment as Legal Member of Council in 
India imposed upon the Benchers of the Middle Temple the 
difficult duty of filling the vacant post; and though it was 
scarcely to be hoped that a second selection could be made as 
happy as the first, the indispensable condition that Mr. Marne’s 
work should be carried on by a scholar and a lawyer was 
one which the Benchers had it in their power to satisfy, 
The temporary stimulus which the first agitation on 
subject gave to the cause of legal education among the Middle 
Temple Benchers seems to have subsided; and, although the 
Lorp CuANcELLor and a few other warm friends of the educa- 
tion scheme are members of that Bench, the appointment of a 
Reader has come to be looked upon more as the exercise of an 
ordinary piece of patronage than as a matter on which the 
still critical fate of legal education depends. The choice of an 
unknown man may sometimes justify itself in the result 
unexpected success, and it is possible that the newly-appoin 
Reader on Jurisprudence and Civil Law may hereafter prove 
a distinguished jurist; but it is difficult for any one to 
become an accomplished scholar and a philosophical lawyer until 
after years of thoughtful study. Without such qualifications 
no one can fitly discharge the duties of the office which has just 
been filled up. The Benchers certainly were not compelled by 
the want of distinguished candidates to waive these essential 
conditions, and unless they have been singularly successful in 
discerning hidden merit, their selection must, we fear, be taken 
as a proot of the indifference with which they are ready to risk 
the success of legal education, and to neutralize the credit 
which they gained by their first appointment. Even the most 
hearty zeal would scarcely make the Benchers a suitable bod 
in which to lodge an appointment of so critical a kind, ak 
with such palpable evidence of the very reverse of zeal, it is to 
be feared that all that has been so successfully done for legal 
education will speedily be lost, unless the supreme direction 
be vested in a Board somewhat less unfitted for the duty than 
the Masters of the Bench. 


SPAIN AND ENGLAND, 


HE Spanish papers have begun to talk about getting 
T Gibraltar back. The Spaniards feel the returning tide 
of national honour, and they fancy that the occupation of any 
portion of Spanish territory by foreigners is a sort of d 
dation, They ask how we should like it if the French held 
the Land’s End, or if Holyhead were a Yankee fortress. At 
present all this is mere talk, It is only very ardent Spaniards, 
and the class of persons who have nothing to do with practical 
politics, that can dream of England giving up Gibraltar until 
great changes have taken place. Still, the very mention of 
such a thing shows that Spain is conscious of reviving 


that among the Readers who were first appointed there were 


strength, and is anxious to regain something of the place she 
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once held in Europe. The time may come when the cession 
of Gibraltar will be seriously discussed. Of course, if it is 
attempted to take it from us by force, we shall fight for it as 
if it were a portion of Middlesex, and Spain must be much 
stronger than she is now before she can have a chance of 
turning us out. But so long as the talk is of an amicable 
kind, and we are only invited to recognise the humiliation to 
which the occupation of a portion of its soil by foreigners 
must subject a proud and sensitive people, there is no reason 
why we should insult the Spaniards by pretending that we 
hold Gibraltar by a sort of divine right, and that our might will 
always make our right. We shall be very foolish if we do not 
recognise the growing importance of Spain, and show that we 
entertain some kindly feelings towards her. Most Englishmen 
of sense would speak tenderly of the occupation of Gibraltar 
toa Spaniard they respected. All that they would ask would 
be that the possession of this fortress should not be mixed up 
with vague declamations about nationalities, and with parallels 
that have nothing to do with it. Every case of the sort stands 
by itself, with its own history and its own importance, and its 
own consequences. There is, for example, no parity between 
the possession of Gibraltar by England and that of Venice by 
Austria. We do not annoy or vex any one in practical life 
by being on that detached rock. There is no alien popu- 
lation that we control. We do not exercise any mastery over 
Spaniards. We do not insult with our flag the glories 
of a place of historical fame. Nor is Gibraltar the 
key of Spain, as in former days Calais was held to be 
the key of France. We do not keep it as a means 
of invading Spain and of pouring in troops to pillage 
the country. For the purposes of inland warfare, Gibraltar 
was useless to us during our Peninsular campaign. We 
simply hold Gibraltar as a means of commanding the naviga- 
tion of the Mediterranean, which has now become the main 
route to a portion of our Empire. If we really made a large 
body of natives miserable by holding it, we should have no 
more title to hold it because it is useful to maintain our 
communications with India, than Austria has to hold 
Venetia because the Quadrilateral is supposed to be the 
safeguard of Germany. But when the question is a purely 
sentimental one, we may set against it the practical benefits 
we derive from it, and which our long tenure of the place may 
entitle us to enjoy with a quiet conscience. There is some- 
thing also to be said of the prestige which the occupation of 
so many points of the earth’s surface gives to England. A 
country cannot be expected to trifle with the pride which 
an Englishman feels in the constant presence of his flag 
wherever he goes. We have our sentimental feeling just as 
the Spaniards have theirs; and no English statesman would be 
willing to see the decay of a pride which, though it often takes 
a coarse and arrogant form, is closely allied to the energy 
and the enterprise of the nation. 

In the next place, Spain is only just beginning to show what 
she may be. She is by no meansa great Power as yet. The won- 
derful advance in material prosperity which she has made within 
the last few years is only an earnest of the improvements that 
ought to be exhibited by a nation which, of all the nations of 
Europe, is infinitely the most backward if the vastness of its 
natural resources, the remains of historical greatness, and the 
qualities of the people are taken into consideration. Almost all 
the recent public works in Spain are the creation of French and 
English capital ; and it is only sinceO’ DoxneExt has held the reins 
of power with the grasp of a dictator, that internal dissensions 
have been hushed sufficiently to admit of the cultivation of 
the arts of peace. Along the lines of railway, and in the ports 
and arsenals, there are signs of life and activity which make 
Spain seem avery different country from what it was six orseven 
years ago. But if the traveller ever diverges into the remoter 
regions, he soon comes upon the stagnation of an ill-concealed 
barbarism. There does not appear to be anything like an 
awakening of the intellect of Spain. The triumph of religious 
bigotry has bound with its fatal spell the literature, the art, 
and the science of the nation. But it is unnecessary to dwell 
on these remoter signs of impotence and backwardness. There 
1s one shortcoming of Spain, of which there is no doubt. 
She cannot, or will not, pay her debts. It is idle for a nation 
that continually endures the ignominy of bankruptcy to 
ask to be recognised as a great Power. Spain must settle 
with her creditors before she can pretend to have her delicate 
sense of honour wounded by the foreign occupation of a 
detached rock on her coast. The glory and satisfaction of 


paying her debts is one that she can always give herself, and 
it is one that England would view with peculiar pleasure. It 
will be time enough for her to ask admission into the councils 


of Europe, and bid us remember that Gibraltar hurts the pride 


Begec when she has begun to practise common 
We. certainly have no present intention of giving up 
Gibraltar, and we have a right to claim that Spain shall be 
solvent before she pretends to be great; but at the same time 
we shall be wise to look on the advancement of Spain with a 
very friendly eye. It is for the permanent interest of both 
nations that they should be on the best of terms. But, unfor- 
tunately, the mode in which Spain is spoken of here on many 
public occasions is anything but conciliatory. Sometimes the 
censure is richly deserved. With regard to the Slave Trade 
especially, Spain is a terrible delinquent; or, rather, the 
Spaniards are terrible delinquents ; for, as Lord PaLmerston has 
observed this week, the love of trafficking in slaves is so 
inherent in Spaniards that their own Government cannot stop 
it even if it wished. Had the Spaniards of Cuba not defeated 
the treaties for the abolition of the Slave Trade into which 
Spain has entered, the trade itself would have almost died out 
by this time. The excessive bigotry of Spain also furnishes a 
ground of complaint, which will be thought reasonable or 
not according as the very completeness of bigotry is or 
is not thought an excuse for its existence. Latterly, the 
complaints of the treatment of heretics in Spain have 
died away, because they have been found to be utterly 
useless. It may be very wrong that the authorities should 
treat Protestants as dogs, and the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures as we should treat the circulation of obscene libels. 
But they do it, and they do it successfully, and it is no use to 
contend with them. It is, however, for the most part, little 
people who occupy themselves with the proofs of Spanish 
bigotry, and what they say is not very important. It is 
wholly inefficacious, and it derives no weight from the 
speakers. The language with regard to Spain that is really 
calculated to wound and alienate Spaniards comes from a 
much higher quarter. Lord Patmerston hates Spain and 
tries to run it down, almost as much as he loves Turkey and 
tries to run it up. We do not deny that he is in some measure 
justified. He has fought hard for Spain in his time. He has 
incurred the risk of war in Europe, and of violent party attacks 
at home, in order to set the present QuEEN on her throne, and to 
give the Spaniards the blessings of Constitutional Government. 
He has been repaid by ingratitude, by the alienation of Spain 
from England, and by the failure of most of the men that he set 
up, and the downfall of most of the men whom he favoured. 
He was tricked and defeated in the scandalous affair of the 
Spanish Marriages. That he should dislike Spain and the 
Spaniards is, therefore, very natural; but that he should give 
vent to his feelings is very unphilosophical. The past trans- 
gressions of nations must be allowed to sleep, and, if it is our 
interest to conciliate them, we must not let the memory of 
their bad deeds make us refrain from good words. It cannot 
be right that England should suffer, or that the proper influence 
of England in Spain should be diminished, because Lord 
Patmerston likes to indulge his pique, and because that pique 
is in itself not without justification. 


The policy of England for the last three hundred years has 
been to seek in Spain a means of counterbalancing the power 
of France. Experience has repeatedly proved that, although 
Spain and France may be bound together by artificial ties, 
yet the divergence of their interests, and the jealousy of 
the lesser people, will make themselves felt in critical times if 
Spain feels herself supported. All the chicanery of Louis XIV., 
and all the blood and treasure poured out to secure the 
Throne of Spain to his grandson, availed very little when the 
real struggle came. Even the Bourson Kings of Spain so far 
identified themselves with their adopted country that they 
often tried hard to be free from the yoke of the country of 
their birth. It would be a great mistake to allow Spain to 
ally herself too wholly and permanently with France at the 
moment when she is beginning to he strong again; and there 
are many influences at work to draw her more to France than 
ever. It is chiefly French capital that is making Spain rich, and 
everyone treats with respect and deference the capitalist on 
whom he lives. One section at least of the higher world of 
the two nations is bound together by the parentage of the 
Empress; and O’DonneLt has avowedly asked the guidance 
of the Emperor on many occasions that he judged of unusual 
importance to himself and his country. It would be a pity to 
let this go too far, if we can help it. We cannot, indeed, take 
any direct measures of precaution, but the recent dispute 
in Mexico has shown that England and Spain will act 
together, and oppose France, when their interests are judged 
to be identical. English capital is flowing into Spain, 
and, of all modes of influencing Spain, this in the long run 
will probably be found the most effective. We can receive 
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with friendly criticism even such strong propositions as that 
we should give up Gibraltar. We can hint delicately, but 
firmly, that a nation that wishes to be thought great must 
learn to pay its way. And we can entreat our statesmen to 
forget old grudges, and forgive crimes and follies by which 
Spain and the Queen of Sparn have suffered so much more 
severely than anyone else has done. Some day or other we 
shall find our account in forbearance and courtesy. 


AMERICA. 


the battles before Richmond, as in all the other principal 

engagements of the war, the Confederates were strong 
enough to defeat their adversaries by superior soldiership and 
skill, but not to follow up their victory. M‘CieLian has 
some reason to boast of a retreat in which he has taken up, 
after five or six successive defeats, a position where he has 
remained unassailed for a fortnight. With the aid of the gun- 
boats he is probably safe from attack, and experience can 
only show whether fis army is likely to be rendered useless 
by want and disease. If the Confederate batteries on the 
right bank of the James River succeed in interrupting the 
passage of his stores, he must fall back upon York Town, and 
eventually on Fort Monroe. There can scarcely be any foun- 
dation for the rumour that General Hau.eck is to be appointed 
Commander-in-Chief; for, if the army of the Potomac has been 
unsuccessful, the Western generals have not even had skill 
enough to bring the enemy to action. General Hatveck lay 
for three months before the lines of Corinth, to find at last 
that Beaurecarp had evacuated them without the loss of a 
man or a waggon. All the States near the Mississippi are 
now rising on the invader, and it is doubtful whether General 
Curtis, after fighting his way to the Western frontier of 
Arkansas, will be able to make good his retreat into Tennessee. 
As both Hatreck and are Democrats, there is 
no political reason for a change, and either general, if he at- 
tained a great success, would be equally formidable as a rival 
to Sranton in the next contest for the Presidency. The 
Americans, on the whole, deserve credit for their steadiness in 
supporting the second-rate leaders whom they have once 
accidentally chosen. There has been little disposition to 
throw the blame of successive defeats on the commanding 
officers, except when some political purpose was to be served 
by a denunciation of Republicans or Democrats. It is well 
known that M‘Cierxan attributes his reverses to Mr. 
Sranton’s petty jealousy; and, on the other hand, a sup- 
porter of the Secretary for War lately denounced in the 
House the measures of the General. But the Presrpent and 
the people seem, perhaps not without reason, to think that, 
whatever may be the faults of officers or of Ministers, no 
change would produce any considerable advantage. Mr. 
Cameron was a little too bold in his operations, and he is con- 
sequently relegated to an honourable exile in Russia; but 
Mr. Spmons, a Senator who avowed that he had procured a 
contract in consideration of a bribe, is deliberately protected 
by his colleagues from all disagreeable consequences. Fremont 
might at his own choice still have retained a command, and he 
appears to be a favourite with the Abolitionists and extreme 
Republicans. 

Congress has adjourned after appropriating to the war 
about 180,000,000/., which the Secretary of the Treasury 
may procure if he can. The produce of the Tax Bill will be 
nearly or entirely absorbed by the cost of civil administration 
and by the interest on the debt. The expense of the war 
must be met with the aid of all the different descriptions of 
paper which Mr. Cnase’s ingenuity can @evise to stimulate 
the jaded appetite of the community. The representatives of 
the people have contributed as little to the solution of political 
difficulties as to the removal of financial embarrassments. 
With the progress of the war, the Republicans have constantly 


increased their power, and their votes display a reckless in- 


difference to the possibility of conciliating the South. One 
of their latest Acts authorizes the employment of negroes 
in military operations, and the vague language of the 
measure will enable any Abolitionist General to enrol 
fugitive slaves in regiments, as well as to employ them 
on entrenchments and fortifications. The Confiscation Bill 
appears to be a mere outbreak of spite, or perhaps it was only 
intended to flatter the anger and conceit of the multitude. 
After sixty days from the of the Bill, any person who 
takes civil or mili ce under the Confederate Govern- 
ment is liable to suffer death, which may be commuted for 
five years’ imprisonment, with confiscation of property. As the 
Seceders have, however, according to the unanimous assertion 


of the North, long since committed treason, it might have been 
thought that fresh penal legislation was altogether . 
Neither the authors of the Bill nor its supporters can have 
thought that so idle a menace would deprive the enemy of the 
services of a single soldier or civilian. It was thought expe- 
dient to bluster, and to assume a legal sovereignty over States 
which have for more than a year maintained their inde- 
pendence, while by their gigantic efforts they have almost 
exhausted the Federal resources. Americans can understand 
that in 1777 or 1778 it would have been absurd, as well 
as criminal, for the English Government to treat Wasninetoy 
as a traitor. The threat of hanging or imprisoning all the 
respectable inhabitants of the South is a singular illustration 
of incapable vulgarity. It happens that the same enlightened 
politicians who make up for defeats by penal laws against the 
victors are, with reason, anxious to organize a regular 
system of exchanges with the South ; and it can hardly be ex- 
pected that the Confederate Government should surrender its 
prisoners when its own officers are treated as criminals. The 
law of confiscation will never be put in force; but in the 
meantime it serves as an argument for Secession by proving 
that the Northern Government has formed no practical design 
of restoring the Union. 


The American eagle has at present but little excuse for 
crowing and flapping its wings. During a fortnight after the 
issue of the Presipent’s proclamation for 300,000 volunteers 
scarcely 20,000 had enlisted. In New England, in New 
York, and, perhaps, in the Western States, a certain number of 
recruits will sooner or later answer the summons; but it may 
be remembered that Tennessee and Kentucky, as well as 
Maryland and Virginia, are included in the list of States from 
which the new levy is to be collected. The young men who 
are in theory to fill up Hatieck’s or M‘Ciexzan’s regiments 
are the very soldiers who are invidiously called guerillas 
when they fall upon isolated Federal posts in the Western 
States. Virginia has all its available population already in 
the field under the Confederate flag. Kentucky and Maryland 
are only waiting an opportunity to rise; and Tennessee is but 
partially kept down by the army which lately operated against 
BeavurecarpD. It is true that the Confederates cannot hope to 
recover the command of the coasts and rivers; but since the 
fall of New Orleans they have lost none of their ports; and in 
all parts of the interior they seem to be securing the 
ascendency. The vast armies which were raised by the North 
have proved unequal to the task which they had undertaken; 
and it seems certain that the campaign of the autumn must be 
carried on with reduced numbers. 

The difficulty of raising money will probably be found 
insuperable. The loan of last year, raised in specie at the 
rate of 7;°,ths per cent., is now nearly at par in a currency 
which has fallen to 20 per cent. discount. It follows that, if 
the interest were paid in gold, it would now represent about 
9 per cent. on the principal, and with every successive issue 
of loans or of paper currency the real value will necessarily be 
reduced. As the prices of commodities will rise with the 
depreciation of the currency, the Treasury will have to provide 
increased sums for every purchase of arms or stores. It may 
be doubted whether the loans which will be required can be 
obtained even on exorbitant terms. A large portion of the 
available capital of the country must already have been 
absorbed in Government stocks; and even if the public credit 
had not been deteriorated, lenders will be unable to come 
forward, as well as unwilling. The extravagant outlay of the 


past year would have been justified by the event, if the 


North, by putting forth its whole strength, and antici- 
pating its future resources, could have terminated the 
war. European critics thought that success was improbable; 
and when they were reviled for their scepticism, they 
calmly admitted that the fortune of war was uncertain. 

opinion that no country could spend six or seven times its 
income for a long series of years was not equally dependent on 
contingencies. The premium of 20 per cent. on gold, and the 
withdrawal of silver from circulation, only represent the 
approach of the embarrassments which have been incurred in 
wilful and obstinate ignorance. It will soon become difficult 
to provide for the expenses of the war even in paper, and, 
although a bankrupt country may defend its independence, 2 
war of conquest and invasion cannot be gratuitously carried 
on. General Pore has already announced that his army in 
Northern Virginia is to live on the country which it occupies. 
Such an arrangement may, perhaps, be found practicable, 
especially at harvest time; but it will follow that the army 
can never be maintained in a friendly country. It is not im- 
possible that General Jackson may save the Federalists the 
trouble of reaping the wheat crops in the Shenandoah Valley, 
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experience that plunder is likely to furnish but an insufficient 
remedy for insolvency. 


RADICALISM IN 1862. 


political annalist who should undertake to write the 
records of the Session of 1862 from the Radical point of 
view would encounter at the outset a difficulty not unlike that 
which embarrassed the learned Norwegian when he came to 
treat of the natural history of the serpents of his native land. 
“ There are no serpents in Norway ;” and there is nothing in 
the Parliamentary events of the past six months which any 
judicious friend of Radicalism can be interested in preserving 
from oblivion. The session now closing has been a dismally 
unprofitable one, both as regards the objects at which Ultra- 
Liberalism aims and the public influence and reputation of its 
leading champions. Not only have they conspicuously failed 
in their few and feeble efforts to recommend their doctrines to 
sereereny and national acceptance, but their failures have 
not been such as to raise the faintest hope of future triumphs. 
Uniform discomfiture in the House of Commons has neither 
been redeemed by any remarkable display of the qualities 
which ought to have commanded success, nor compensated by 
any tokens of sympathy or confidence out of doors. It is not 
wonderful that the Radical journals are in a desperately bad 
humour at the retrospect of a session which is something 
worse than a blank in the annals of their political sect. 
Denunciations of a “ degraded” Parliament furnish, no doubt, a 
natural and pleasing relief to the feelings of gentlemen who 
have an uneasy consciousness of the fact that they are un- 
profitable public servants. Unfortunately, however, there is 
no evidence that any considerable portion of the community 
participates in the indignation felt or affected by the organs of 
the advanced Reformers against a House of Commons which 
steadily discountenances their theories. The country has 
acquiesced, with provoking equanimity, in the abeyance or 
defeat of all the pet crotchets of an unpopular school; and a 
National Conference at the Whittington Club is the solitary 
indication furnished by the history of the last half-year that 
there is still a section of the public for which the stock phrases 
of the democratic platform possess a certain traditional 
interest. 

It would be difficult to recall a single instance in which the 
distinctive doctrines of Radicalism have been creditably or 
effectively represented in the debates of the expiring session. 
Whether it be Church-rates, or Ballot, or Retrenchment, or 
any other Shibboleth of the school, the advanced Reformers 
have never succeeded, either in or out of Parliament, in pro- 
ducing any appreciable impression in favour of their tenets. 
Sir Jonn Tretawny and his friends of the Liberation Society 
have managed matters with so much tact and judgment as to 
have converted a large majority intoa minority. Mr. BerkeLry 
snatched a brief and nominal triumph for the sacred principle 
of underhand voting by a foolish schoolboy trick which 
would have brought contempt on a better cause; but the 
few sincere advocates of a crotchet which was once made 
respectable by the championship of Mr. Grote are apparently 
of opinion that the jest will not bear repetition. So, at least, 
we infer from the intimation that they are about to present 
him with a testimonial, which may perhaps be taken as a 
polite hint that he is henceforth at liberty to rest on his repu- 
tation and leave his work to other hands. In their exertions 
as guardians of the public purse, the Friends of the People have 
consistently kept in view their favourite theory that the 
proper time for criticizing the estimates is after they have been 
voted; and they have been contented to amuse themselves, as 
heretofore, with empty posthumous denunciations of an alleged 
extravagance to which they had been tacitly consenting parties. 
With the exception of Mr. Wurte and his Eleven, our Parlia- 
mentary Radicals remain unanimous in the opinion that it is 
the correct thing for patriots to allow a Minister to make 
ducks and drakes of the people’s money, provided they do not 
forget to declaim against profligate expenditure when it is too 
late to check it. This singular principle of action was expli- 
citly avowed by Mr. SransreLp, when he brought forward his 
remarkably useless motion in June, condemning estimates 
which he had allowed to pass without a word of remonstrance 


in March, More conspicuous champions of retrenchment than 
the member for Halifax have repeatedly given proof that they 


very simple and obvious duty is appropriately punished by a 


merited loss of influence and reputation. Impartial observers 
know how to appreciate the services of patriots who are able, 
year after year, to reconcile a silent acquiescence in the votes 
for the army and navy with a vehement disapproval of the 
expenditure and the policy which those votes necessarily 
imply. 
Radicalism besides the weakness or violence of its Parlia- 
mentary representatives. Mr. Conpex and Mr. Bricut, with 
the whole of their school, are inevitably discredited, in more 
ways than one, by the events now in progress on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The democratic Government which they used 
to hold up to their countrymen as the pattern on which 
the institutions of England ought to be remodelled, has 
been found to afford no security against the very worst 
of the moral and political evils which were once pronounced 
to be the distinctive products of Old-World monarchy 
and aristocracy. Armaments bloated beyond all European 
precedent, jobbery which was probably never equalled 
in the worst days of British boroughmongering, and fero- 
cious political animosities which find expression in official 
documents that the civilization of the age brands as infa- 
mous, are seen to be compatible with the supremacy oi 
universal suffrage and the ballot-box. It is unnecesary 
to speculate on the precise degree to which the most revolting 
characteristics of the war between Federals and Confederates 
may be due toa form of Government which gives sovereign 
power toa half-cducated multitude. It is enough that the 
institutions which have been held up froma hundred platforms 
to the envy and admiration of Englishmen, as a panacea for all 
social and political disorders, are experimentally shown to 
afford no security against the test. of national crimes and 
the wildest of national delusions. It must be difficult for the 
least discriminating admirer of Mr. Coppen and Mr. Brient 
to see what is passing in America, and to retain an unqualified 
confidence in their judgment, or an unhesitating faith in their 
doctrines. 
But it is not only, nor chiefly, because American institu- 
tions have failed to avert the most tremendous calamity that a 
nation ever inflicted on itself, that the war between North and 
South is ruinous to the influence of politicians who, only 
three years ago, were emulously courted and flattered by rival 
candidates for power. Mr. Bricut and his associates might 
have escaped, by a candid renunciation of infallibility, the 
worst part of the discredit brought on them by the events 
which have falsified all their cherished theories. They have 
preferred a flagrant sacrifice of every principle which they for- 
merly professed, to the faintest confession of a possible error in 
judgment. Mr. Bricut, in particular, has not only allowed 
his democratic partisanship to blunt his perceptions and over- 
bear his reason, but has been openly false to moral convictions 
which were once supposed to have for him all the sanctity of 
religion. The champion of peace-at-any-price in the Old 
World is the champion of war-at-any-price in the New World. 
He has not hesitated to approve and applaud the biggest and 
fiercest war that this generation ha: seen—a war of conquest, 
a war for empire, a war between men speaking a common 
language and owning a common origin. Not only has he never 
uttered a word in deprecation or condemnation of this fearful 
conflict — he has publicly justified it. He has been at the psins 
of proving that the Northern and Southern sections of the late 
Union must fight till one has subjugated or exterminated the 
other, as Nature and Providence have clearly ordained that they 
cannot live in peace side by side as independent communities. 
Homicide on the very largest scale, with its attendant curses of 
boundless debt and grinding taxation, has found an apologist in 
the man who whimpered over the slaughter in the Crimean 
campaign, who hasa scruple about hanging murderers, and who 
thinks it sinful to spend English money on an army and navy. It 
is impossible that so scandalous a recreancy to principle should 
not bring with it a fatal loss of moral influence and authority. 
While the deplorable calamity which has come over the industry 
of Lancashire has thrown a new light on the assumed economical 
ism and political prescience of the leaders of the Manches- 
ter School, the shameless self-contradiction into which its fore- 
most men have allowed themselves to be betrayed has for ever 
deprived them of all right to be listened to when they talk of 
peace and retrenchment. Radicalism will doubtless survive 
the “Conservative reaction,” and may possibly find in future 
sessions representatives who will more or less succeed in 


practically accept the same amazing paradox which he ex- 
pressly defends in theory. Both Mr. Coppen and Mr. Brieut 
make it an invariable rule to reserve their invectives against 
bloated armaments and lavish estimates until after the year’s 
supplies have been voted. The systematic abdication of a| 


redeeming it from the imputation of pretentious feebleness 
‘and laborious inutility ; but no political party need hope to 
which consents to be led by the Quaker apologist for 
a fratricidal war. 
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FORTIFICATIONS. 


ie series of discussions on the Fortification project of the 
Government has been not unfitly closed by the debate in 
the House of Lords. There was not, perhaps, very much to 
be said that had not been repeated over and over again by the 
more prolix disputants of the House of Commons; but, after 
the bewildering mass of counter assertions and conflicting 
theories which have enveloped the subject in a cloud as dense 
in its way as any that the guns of forts and ships combined could 
raise, it is a great relief to have the really essential points of 
the controversy brought out shortly and sharply in a single 
evening’s debate. No one in his senses has ever said that the 
comparative advantages of fortifications and armies in the field, 
of naval fortresses and iron ships, were entirely on one side; 
and the great mistake of a large party in the House of Commons, 
and pre-eminently of Lord Grey in the House of Lords, has 
been to assume that, because the scheme of the Govern- 
ment involved some drawbacks, it ought to be met 
with unqualified condemnation. The broad question 
whether fortresses or permanently entrenched camps, on the 
gigantic scale which modern artillery has rendered necessary, 
are likely to prove a source of strength or weakness, does not 
admit of an answer without reference to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country which relies on such aids. It is per- 
fectly true that a large fortress necessarily absorbs a consider- 
able force; and it may also be conceded to Lord Grey that 
60,000 men distributed among half-a-dozen fortified dockyards 
would not supply the means of defending any point of the 
coast where a landing might be attempted as readily as an 
equal force stationed in a central position in railway commu- 
nication with the coast. But this truism is a very slight 
foundation on which to build the conclusion that, because our 
standing army is small, therefore it ought to be deprived of the 
assistance of those scientific defences which enable a few men 
to do the work of many, and make a half-trained army 
almost equal to veteran soldiers. All that can be 
asserted in the shape of general maxims amounts to this:— 
Fortresses diminish the mobility of an army for two reasons; 
first, because they cannot be manned without sacrificing con- 
centration; secondly, because they cannot be left empty 
without offering a tempting position to an invading enemy. 
On the other hand, fortresses increase the strength of an army 
by making one battalion strong enough to resist three or four, 
and by raising militia and volunteers, for the immediate pur- 
pose, very nearly to the level of regular troops. 
Starting from these obvious principles, what is the right 
course for England to pursue? Should everything be sacri- 
ficed to concentration and mobility, or ought we to make the 
most of our irregular strength by the aid of walls and ditches? 
The only argument on the one side is that the army is so 
small that troops cannot be to man a number of first- 
class fortresses. The answer given by the Duke of Campripce 
seems quite conclusive. Our army is small and our irregular 
forces are large—therefore, multiply their strength by the aid 
of fortification. Again, the dockyards are vital to the exist- 
ence of the navy, and our small force, however well posted, 
could not be brought down to a number of threatened points 
in sufficient strength, or with sufficient speed, to save the 
cradles of our naval power from destruction. All the dock- 
yards must be able to hold out for a reasonable time against 
a sudden attack with their own resources alone, and it is 
impossible that this can be done unless they are surrounded 
by lines of enormous extent. The only reply which has ever 
been attempted to this reasoning is that the navy ought to be 
able to save the dockyards and to prevent a landing at 
any point of the coast. In other words, the discussion 
being as to the best mode of utilizing’ our land forces, 
we are asked to reject fortifications on the assumption 
that no land defences can, under any circumstances, be required. 
Once admit the possibility of a landing, and there does not re- 
main a shred of argument in favour of Lord Grey's strategy of 
concentration as opposed to forts. Earthworks for the defence 
of vital and exposed positions, manned almost exclusively by 
militia and volunteers, would leave the regular army at liberty 
to aet to the best advantage, without being compelled always 
to keep itself ready for a hasty summons to Plymouth, Ports- 
month, and Chatham, almost or quite at the same time. 
Clearly, therefore, if ever the army has to act at all, it will do 
so to more purpose with fortifications than without them. 
There remains nothing to be said against the plan, except 
what may be urged on the score of economy. Those who can 
persuade themselves that the navy is certain, under all 
circumstances, to render the disembarkation of an enemy 
or the bombardment of a dockyard impossible, have a 


kind of mili defence, as a gratuitous waste of money; 
and, to be. lowieal, Lord Grey ought to speak and vote 
against militia and volunteers as decidedly as against the pro- 
posed fortification of our most important arsenals. But, in 
truth, no one does believe that = navy which could be kept 
up in time of peace would be cient for such a purpose, 
Each dockyard would require a fleet for its own protection 
strong enough to crush the whole navy of an enemy, which 
might be concentrated on the sel point of attack. In 
addition to the ships detailed for this purpose, a powerful and 
almost ubiquitous fleet would be essential to guard hundreds 
of miles of open coast; and this, it must be remembered, is the 
plan which is advocated on the ground of economy. The rea~ 
soning, in fact, refutes itself. Ifit isa waste of money and strength 
to lock up militiamen within lines of fortification, how much 
more thriftless must it be to lock up whole fleets of costly 
ships for a similar p . Looked at in whatever way, the 
policy of protecting the dockyards by lines of circumvallation 
seems to be at once the most effective and economical method 
of defence, and the one which is, above all others, suited to 
a country which combines, with a small army thoroughly fit 
for the field, an almost unlimited supply of men quite com- 
petent to hold defensive works. 

On the main point in issue, the debate must strike any 
one who is unbiassed on the subject as very conclusive in 
favour of the Government policy; but it does at the same 
time show,“on both sides, a very alarming disposition to 
postpone indefinitely the still more important task of strength- 
ening the navy. rd ELLensorovcu very justly observed, 
that “the opposition to the Spithead forts was made on the 
“ground that iron ships would afford us better protection ; 
“but we have given over the forts, and we have not heard of 
“the iron ships.” The opponents of fortifications seem to be 
quite content to use ships and floating batteries as weapons of 
Parliamentary warfare, without troubling themselves whether 
the ships are built, provided only that the forts be delayed. 
The Government, too—whether because they rely on fortifica- 
tions alone, or because they cannot economise the money 
which Parliament has voted, and dare not ask for more — are 
acquiescing in a state of things which is full of peril. If the 
navy cannot do all that Lord Grey would ask of it, it must 
nevertheless be the first, though not the only, line of defence. 
At present we have neither ships that can fight nor docks in 
which they can be repaired. Half-a-dozen iron vessels make 
up the British navy, and there are but two or three docks in 
which a first-class frigate like the Warrior can be placed to 
refit. In the face of these facts we are told that nothing is to 
be done to add to the accommodation of the dockyards, and 
that the creation of an iron navy cannot be commenced in 
earnest until the completion of a number of experimental 
vessels, which will be launched, perhaps, in 1864. It would 
be a pity that the most perfect model of a man-of-war should 
only be ascertained after the conclusion of the next war; and 
it might perhaps be safer to work on our present experience 
than to remain longer without defence because science is 
inconveniently progressive, and the ships of this year may 
prove inferior to those which we may learn to build at some 
distant date. Not only now, but always, experiments and 
improvements must be going on; but the essentially experi- 
mental stage of iron-shipbuilding is so far past, that it is no 
longer safe to delay the reconstruction of the fieet. Nor are 
all the experiments for which we are asked to wait by any 
means of a promising character. Because it has no large 
docks, the wonderful Board of Admiralty is devoting its ener- 
gies to the attempt to reduce the size of men of war —in 
other words, it is struggling against the laws of nature. Every 
day adds to the thickness of the plating and the weight of the 
guns which it is found n to place upon our floating 
castles; but the Board has hit on the clever device of fitting its 
ships to its docks, instead of adapting them to the duties they 
have to perform. The one thing that is certain on the 
subject is, that, as the load of armour and of guns increases, 
the size of ships must either be increased or some sacrifice of 
essential qualities must be submitted to. To combine high 
speed, powerful armaments, and protection from shot, great size 
is absolutely indispensable, and all that can be gathered from 
the Duke of Somerset’s speech is that the construction of the 
iron navy is indefinitely postponed until the Admiralty shall 
have invented a model ship with nothing to recommend it except 
that it will be able to enter Portsmouth Dockyard. If the 
building of forts is to entail the neglect of the navy, it would 
be better to be guided by Lord Grey’s fallacies than to rest 
in fancied security while forts are delayed for further informa- 
tidn, and ships are med until the Board of Admiralty 


right to complain not only of fortifications, but of every 


shall have triumphed over a physical impossibility. 
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THE POACHING BILL. 


‘ ge seems to be no limit to the power of catchwords 
in beguiling the minds of politicians. The Emperor of 
the Frencu is able to persuade his people to submit to an 
amount of tyranny, a tenth part of which, at the hands of 
Louis Paivipre, would have caused a revolution, by telling 
them that he is the “ Llu du peuple.” The name of Democracy 
has enlisted all the most Radical papers in England in defence 
of a system of government in America which pays in assignats, 
cheapens food by the law of the maximum, imprisons for a 
disloyal smile, and maintains itself by an absolute suppression 
of the liberty of speech and writing. To something of the 
same delusion must be attributed the enthusiasm with which 
a portion of the Liberal party have taken up the opposition to 
the Poaching Bill. There was no more genuine grievance 
than the oppression which the peasantry in all parts 
of Northern Europe suffered, up to a recent period, from 
the ruthless sportsmanship of their superiors. The 
ievance has now utterly disappeared; but the catchword 
an independent vitality of its own. The professional 
friend of the people still pricks up his ears at the sound of the 
word Game Law, as if the old Forest Laws, or at least, the old 
Qualification Law, were still in force. If all past associations 
could only be forgotten, the question would be too simple for 
debate. Nobody has ventured to maintain that one man has a 
right to trespass on another's land to take off it the game he 
finds on it. No one denies that such an act is an offence 
against the law. Nor is there any controversy about the 
punishment which ought to be inflicted for such an offence. 
The fierce battle, of which the House of Commons has been 
the scene night after night, from eve until dawn, has 
arisen wholly upon the question of what agency was to be 
employed to detect the offender. The promoters of the 
Bill insist that it should be done by the police, who 
exist for the purpose of generally preventing and detecting 
offences against the criminal law. The opponents of the 
bill demand that the owners of the property endangered should 
keep a special police for the purpose, who should be powerless 
to search or arrest offenders except upon the very scene of their 
depredations. This is the condition of the issue that has 
been joined between those who wish to bring poaching under 
the cognizance of the police, and those who insist that the law 
of the country should be enforced exclusively by private 
gamekeepers. 

The arguments of Mr. Forster and his friends are not so 
much fallacious as unintelligible. If they believed in the 
poacher’s right to poach, they would very logically object to 
creating more effective contrivances for his punishment. If 
they thought the law over-severe against his offence, they 
might desire naturally, if not very legitimately, to connive 
at his escape. But no one has ventured to maintain 
either of these views. The argumentative position, there- 
fore, which they occupy, is unique. They believe 
the poacher to be guilty, and they believe him to deserve 
the penalty he incurs; but yet they desire to make his 
detection as difficult and uncertain as they can. One opponent 
of the bill, Alderman Sipney, has frankly confessed that he 
has a great many poachers among his constituents. His 
course, under pes circumstances, requires no explanation. 
Other opponents of the bill have not been so candid. Still, it 
is remarkable that the opposition proceeds almost exclusively 
from the representatives of large towns, whose legitimate 
interest in the question is inappreciable. They are all likely 
to be about as familiar with the subject matter as Mr. Cox, 
who confidently disputed the assertion that there are a large 
humber of pheasants in Norfolk. Their secret opinions con- 
cerning the morality of poaching do not probably differ much 
from those expressed by one of the indignant correspondents of 
the Daily News, who protests that it is monstrous, now the 
Lancashire weavers are starving, to hinder them from procuring 
their ordinary winter's food. But they do not venture to put 
forward such opinions in the House of Commons. They have 
been compelled to veil their decided preference for the poacher 
over the squire under an interminable series of grammatical and 
technical objections. 

The discussions upon this bill have raised the more 
important question, whether the time has not come for the 
far more important change of declaring game to be property 
in the ordinary sense. It is rather difficult, at first sieht, 
to discover how it ever came to be viewed in any other 
light. Arguing from the nature of things, no reason suggests 
in land should be mineralogical and 
botanical, and not zoological. No one disputes a man’s pro- 
perty in the flora which grows upon the surface of his land, 


breeds on it to be specially excluded? It is true that 
the animals may stray from one estate to another; and 
their power of doimg so, and the impossibility of 
claiming them when they have done so, may render 
a modification of the laws of , 28 
between one landowner and another. It is desirable 
for convenience sake, and to avoid disputes, that animals 
whose ownership cannot be traced should be owned 
according to the land on which they are found. But 
that arrangement between neighbouring landowners in no way 
affects the trespasser, who is not on his own land at all. The 
qualifications in the right of property in game, which are 
necessary in order to adjust the claims of landowners among 
themselves, can give no sort of right or claim to the poacher. 
The truth is, that the peculiar status which in the present 
day is given to game by the English law, and the laxity of 
popular morality on the subject, is a Nemesis on the usurpa- 
tions of the great sportsmen of old. The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge. The 
special doctrines about game were originally invented, not to 
favour the poacher, but to suit the lord of the manor. It was 
for their own purposes that feudal magnates established a 
distinction between the property in the land and the property 
in the game which bred on it. They claimed it, not only 
upon their own land, but upon the land of inferior feudatories, 
and upon the common lands and woods. It was entirely their 
doing that the people learned to dissociate property in game 
from property in land; and the law, by maintaining special 
doctrines concerning a property in these particular animals, 
and applying special provisions for its protection, has power- 
fully contributed to keep alive the popular confusion of ideas. 
But it is disgraceful that prejudices so antiquated should 
still continue to influence the House of Commons, The law 
must not halt between two opinions. Either game preservers 
have a right to their game, or they have not, If they have 
not, it ought to be plainly declared, that they may be saved 
from investing their money in a branch of production whose 
fruits they are not allowed to keep. If they have the right, 
it ought to be secured to them as effectively as all other 
rights are secured. If a man’s pheasants are his own 
at all, they are as much his own as his poultry 
or his trees. Qualified property does not mean, as the poach- 
ing representatives appear to imagine, property which those 
may take who have the power, and those may keep who can. 
It means property whose ownership may indeed change, but 
which, whoever its owner at the time may be, is as sacred 
from violence as any other. That it is peculiarly liable to 
depredation is certainly no reason why it should not be pro- 
tected. Shops are more liable to be robbed than private 
houses. People who sit up late are more liable to be garotted 
than people who go to bed early. People who travel in omni- 
buses are more liable to have their pockets picked than 
people who travel in cabs. But the protection of the law is 
not refused to them on that account. The restriction of police 
protection to those who do not need it is a principle which— 
though the police are accused of applying it in practice—has 
not yet been formally adopted into our system. If police-rates 
were only paid by those whose lives and property are the 
most exposed to violence, the metropolitan police-rates would 
be levied almost exclusively on the poorer parts of London. 
It will be prudent in the landowners so far to defer to popular 
feeling as to bear to the utmost possible extent the expense 
of protecting their own preserves. The principal use to which 
the new bill ought in practice to be put is to prevent the 
returning gangs of poachers from finding in the great towns a 
ready market for their spoil. But, if the question is to be 
argued as a matter of right, the landowners’ preserves have 
as much right to be protected from depredation by the police 
as the shop of a jeweller in the Strand. sda 


THE SESSION. 


Parliament of 1862 belongs to the number of those for- 
tunate communities which * no history. Its quiet and 
unobtrusive course can only be suitably described by negatives. 
It has turned out no Government; it has passed no great legi 
lative measures ; no t efforts ; it 
supported no t nistrative policy. temporary 
om over the political life of England. The event which has 
desolated our Queen’s happy home has, for the time, hushed the 
battle-cries of party politicians; and all the love of political excite- 
ment which is natural to an enenentie race, and which in other 
days has been a potent incentive to domestic agitation, is absorbed 
and glutted by the fearful catastrophe that is slowly progressing to a 
terrible oy among a kindred people. In such a state of things, 
the forces that drive the political machine are wanting. There have 


or the mineral that lies under its soil. Why is the fauna that 


been neither the prizes of ambition, nor the sympathy of any 
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estion of how 


Mr, Disraeli’s schemes for combining the Conservatives and the law, when a strong inclination became visible in various parts af 
Financial Reformers in an onset on the Government, can hardly the House to scrutinize the expenditure on which it was based, 
be said to have miscarried, for they were scarcely even st . | Mr. Stansfeld’s motion and Mr. Walpole’s amendment were, in 
They both came to the birth, but there was not strength to bring their literal sense, absurd enough, because they were aimed at 
them forth. They were never even submitted to the trial ofa estimates which the House but just sanctioned with 
vote. Both evaporated harmlessly in the presence of an unmis- | scarcely a dissentient voice, But they were important ay 
takeably adverse House of Commons. It was a significant indicating that the House of Commons had become less tract 
evidence of the diluted and innocuous condition to which party | able upon financial questions than it had ‘been in the spring. 
hostility is reduced, that in each case Mr. Walpole was the mouth- Lord Palmerston’s dexterous amendment, which, in effect, denied 
piece of the Opposition. _ the charge of extravagance, but promised not todo it again, was 
Save for these two incidents, the House was compelled to be an involuntary recognition of their changed mood. As the 
peaceable for lack of matter on which to fight, even if it had been session went on, the feeling became more pret. The as- 
disposed to be quarrelsome. A certain amount of combative- sembly which in February had passed the Army Estimates with- 
ness, even in the calmest times, must be expected in any body of out a murmur, in J ~ 4 struggled desperately to escape from the 
men whose speeches are reported in the newspapers. But in the Fortifications Bill. The steady support which Lord Palmerston 
earlier part of the year, it was difficult for those who had no taste | commanded from what Mr. Cobden calls the “lea:t advanced 
for esiastical subjects to find a battle-field for its display. | anys ” of the Conservatives, saved him from any risk of defeat; 
The ordinary materials for a contest were wholly wanting. The but that he should have been driven to such a resource ponte 
inistry did not even introduce any such homeopathic dose of | on such a question must be taken as a p stic that ort- 
Reform as that of which the Four Seats Bill was the vehicle last able weather is at hand. That some angel will soon descend and 
year, And, for the first time in the course of fifteen years, their trouble the waters, and that in those troubled waters their own 
slackness infected their supporters. For once the annuals did not | official vitality may perchance be renewed, is clearly the opinion 
bloom. That hardy variety of the plant which derives from the | of Mr. Bernal Osborne and Mr. Monsell, and others who are 
odium theologicum its power of defying all the vicissitudes of poli- | now lying high and dry upon the bank. Whether they have 
tieal climate appeared to be as thriving as in any former year. | ground for those anticipations time alone can show; but 
But the secular plants never showed above the ground. Mr. | they are probably well acquainted with the sections of their own 
Locke King appears to have subsided in his did age into | party, and will know to what extent discontent exists, which 
a crayen acquiescence in those feudal enormities which | cannot yet be traced on the division list. 
it was once his mission to overthrow. Younger sons are still | The last six weeks of the session have shown, other 
younger sons, and yet his voice is silent. The Chandos | matters besides expenditure, the same renovated combativeness 
clause, 0 often doomed, lives on; but the inspiriting idea of a ten- | among at least the rank and file of the House of Commons. In 
pound county voterno longer animates him with the same glorious | the absence of more suitable subject matter, it fastened upon the 
enthusiasm as of yore. If he gives way, it is no wonder that young | most absurd trivialities. Members would have been content to 
and raw recruits like Mr. Baines should waver. Besides, a s | battle over measures of organic change, or new schemes of taxation, 
like that which Mr. Baines delivered in favour of the ideal work- | if there had been any such to serve the purpose. Failing them, 
ing man last year is not a performance that can be repeated at | they have been driven, in sheer destitution, to fight over the 
discretion. One year’s repose is insufficient to enable him to | Embankment of the Thames, and the mode of apprehending 
secrete statistics in sufficient abundance to replace the ample hers. These debates have curiously shown how little class 
stream which he discharged on that occasion. Drier and gaudier Pootilities have been blunted by a compu abstinence from 
_ may waste their vital power in an annual bloom; but Mr. | proposals of organic ¢ The portion of the nation that has 
ines, more like the substantial and;succulent aloe, flowers but | something to lose, and no taste for the results of demo- 
once in a hundred years. The burden which he has thrown down | cracy as they have been exhibited in America and France, has 
no one else seems inclined to take up; and the six-pounder in | vetoed the agitation for Reform. They have wisely judged it to 
towns may jon with his ten-pound brother in the counties, in an | be a question too momentous in its issues to be left to the 
Amosbwan lament over the fickleness of politicians. Of all the | intrigues of professional politicians. But the muzzle to which 
goodly brood of Radical proposals by which the Constitution was | the Radicals are foreed to submit has not made them more affec- 
formerly threatened, the Ballot is the only survivor that still occa- | tionate to their natural enemies than they were before. The 
sionally crawls out into the light of day. But its appearance is of | baiting of Lords and Squires is a sport that has not lost its charm 
little use for the purpose of stimulating debate in the House of | because it can no longer be conducted at the expense of the Con- 
Commons, It is generally received in a full House, and then its | stitution. This feeling, which seems to be unreservedly recipro- 
opponents are so clamorous for @ division that no defence of it is | cated by those at whom it is pointed, has furnished to the debates 
listened to. Sometimes, on rare occasions, of which one was fur- | of the last six weeks that superior vivacity which has favourably 
nished by the present year, it is introduced in a thin House, and | distinguished them from the debates of the spring. Under its 
then its supporters are so anxious for a division that they unani- | influence, the discussion of the Thames Embankment Bill, which 
wey renounce the privilege of agemaas. J it altogether. in busier years would have been dealt with as an ordinary im- 
If Reform contributed nothing towards relieving members of | provement bill, was converted into a debate on the merits of 
their superfluous pugnacity, Finance was scarcely more useful in | dukes in general, and the Duke of Buccleuch in particular; and a 
that ee The Ministerial Budget, considering that it was t deal of lively criticism was exchanged between the opposing 
nomi the work of Mr. Gladstone, was a marvel of simplicity. Tentaate upon that momentous question. This revived anta- 
Mr. Gladstone’s Budgets generally have as many sharp points as a | gonism gains strength as time goes on. The Poaching Bill, which 
chevaux-de-frize. The great merit that is ascribed to them is that | was later in date, furnished a more suitable opportunity for its 
they are “intrepid ”— that is, that they run impartially deep into | expression. In itself, the measure was the mildest conceivable 
the flesh of every one with whom they come in contact on every | infusion of penal legislation. A bill which merely gave power to 
side. But in preparing the Budget of the present year, the tile | the police to search suspected offenders against the law, in order 
had been mercilessly used by some shrewder colleague. All the | to ascertain whether or not the proofs of their offence were 
points and angles were taken off. There was nothing salient, | on them, might have seemed too a ge to excite any 
nothing defiant, nothing even conspicuous in the Budget. It was | bitter controversy. But it was a conductor, as good as any 
adjusted to obtain the maximum of money, ‘vith the minimum of | other, to discharge the contempt which the representative 
annoyance —exactly reversing the principles upon which Mr. of a large town feels for the county member, and which 
Gladstone’s Budgets are ordinarily constructed. e only persons the county member was not backward to repay. The antagonism 
who were obviously injured by it were the brewers who were in which has sprung up, during the debates upon the Fortifications 
the habit of largely wen Bare beer; and they, of course, | Bill, between Lord Palmerston and the extreme Left, is of itself an 
were not anxious to proclaim fact by too obtrusive an oppo- | indication that the salutary taste for Nm re , Which has lately 
sition. -Framed on such principles, the Budget offered little distinguished the House of Commons, is fast dying away. 
holding-ground to objectors. The only thing that remained tobe | The scanty legislation of the session is due, in part, to the peculiar 
done was to criticize the Budgets of former years by the aid ition of the Government. Their tenure of office, brief as it has 
of the results which the financial statement had brought to n, has bridged over an important period of transition. They 
light. It was no very arduous task. The Paper Duty was only | took office at a time when it was generally believed that the 
too “conspicuous by its absence” on the credit side of the national | nation was anxious for organic change —they retain it now, when 
account. All the prophecies of financial confusion which Mr. | that belief has been ascertained by the severest tests to be @ 
Horsman and other opponents of the remission had uttered were | delusion. They were constituted upon the one theory, and th 
more than justified by the event. The accumulated deficiencies | have to work upon the other. The chief article in their cigiaal 
which have been the fruit of two years of hazardous finance fur- ey has been, perforce, left out, and they find some 
nished Mr. Disraeli with materials for a biting invective in his | difficulty in filling the void. For a time, Mr. Gladstone's un- 
most caustic style. It was welcomed by the House as a grateful | wholesome activity came to their rescue; but now that his 
stimallant amid the tedium of a listless session. But it did not | comprehensive schemes have been thrust aside by the alarming 
raise any general discussion. The flagellation of irreparable errors | embarrassments of the Exchequer, the legislative budget of the 
only excited interest from the vigour with which the lashes were tha The 
isid on, ‘The House did not need to be convinced that Mr. Glad- | consequent inaction of the House of Commons is far from being 
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an unmixed evil. Some cynics may even be found to maintain 
that it is never so harmlessly employed as in passing statutes upon 
the mortgage of Burial Rates and the stowage of Petroleum. It is 
only the contrast between the long sittings and the paltry legisla- 
tion that provokes disparaging criticism. A certain number of 
measures, however, have been passed, which may some day prove 
the basis of effective legislation. The making of laws, where no 

litical theory is in question, is conducted in England with a 
Saliberation highly salutary to the community, but very disheart- 
ening to the legislator. The first step in the process is for him to 

pound his scheme. A host of opposing interests spring up, in 
ference to each one of which a portion of the scheme must be 

off. He is compelled accordingly to withdraw it; and the 
next year he reintroduces it in its Slesed and mitigated form. 
He finds it is still too large for the strait gate through which it is 
to pass. It is submitted again to the paring-knife; and perhaps 
n and again—until at last everything that is angular or rigid 
about it has been removed. When every enactment has been 
made optional, and every change has been made temporary, and 
all the machinery has been unhinged, and every precaution has 
been taken that no part of it shall work, then the measure is in- 
offensive enough to slip through. This is the first stage in English 
law-making. Then commences the second stage. After a time, 
the practical weaknesses of the emasculated measure begin to 
show themselves. The necessity of simpler machinery or more 
sum enactments become a matter of experience. The most 
sceptical are convinced by what passes before their eyes. And so, 
— Ls a succession of amending enactments, the law is 
ught back into something like the condition in which it first 
issued from the brain of its original projector. During the pre- 
sent session several new laws enacted in this fashion have com- 
pleted the first stage of their existence. The Highways Bill 
and the Land Bills are the caput mortwum that has remained after 
several processes of distillation. They contain all that several 
ears of controversy have left of the original proposals for facilitat- 
ing the progress of conveyances both on roads and parchment. It 
is idle to sup; that, in their present form, they will do much 
to smoothe tee wey either along a parish lane or through an at- 
= office. Buta few adventurous persons will probably be 
found to try them; and when they have ascertained by experience 
where the weakness of the new legislation lies, they will come to 
Parliament for a further remedy. ‘The same remark applies to the 
Poaching Bill. Its operation, as it stands, will not be very ener- 
tic. But it hastens our progress to that identification of the 
ws which apply to the poultry of the woods with those which 
apply to the poultry of the farmyard, to which legislation on this 
subject, if common sense has any power, must inevitably come. 
Parliament during the present session can hardly be said to have 
sed laws. It has passed provisional blunders, which it is hoped 
yy those who are familiar with the weaknesses of the public mind 
will in due time irritate the public into demanding eflective lews. 
In this sense, it may be said that the present Parliament has borne 
its part in the cumbrous and circuitous process of legislation. It 
has contributed a species of legislative manure, out of whose de- 
composition living and healthy laws will grow ; and manuring is an 
operation which, though uninteresting and unsavoury, is still re- 
table in its way. 

Chureh legislation—or rather non-legislation—is so iar a 
branch of the duties of Parliament that it deserves an independent 
mention. It strictly belongs to the political or partisan business 
of the House, but it is not conducted upon the ordinary principles 
which govern party fights. It creates a deeper and wider interest 
in the country than any other portion of the contentious pro- 
ceedings in Parliament; it affects elections more powerfully, and 
draws forth petitions more largely; but yet it is a matter upon 
which neither Government nor Opposition, as such, profess to have 
a policy. Members of the Government, such as Mr. Gladstone and 
Sir Roundell Palmer, vote with the Opposition; and leaders of the 
Opposition, such as Lord Stanley, vote with the Government. It 
has not formed a prominent feature in the proceedings of this 
year. The Dissenters are still disheartened at the result of the 
“Church Wednesdays” of last year. Sir John Trelawny and Mr. 
Monckton Milnes were the only champions who came up to time, 
and both of them were ignominiously defeated by those House of 
Commons accidents which generally imply that members have 
only a nominal sympathy with the eagerness of their constituents. 
Mr. Monckton Milnes was beaten because his division was too 
early, and Sir John Trelawny because his division was too late. 
ee wife's sisters were withheld from the arms of longing 
bridegrooms because several of Mr. Milnes’s supporters had not 
finished their luncheons. The judgment of the House of Commons, 
so often given upon the principle of abolishing Church-rates, was 
reversed because three or four of Sir John Trelawny’s Irish 
Supporters were bound to a Richmond dinner, and their dislike 
of cold soup outweighed their Nonconformist zeal. If the 
Liberation Society ly wishes to secure a safe majority next 
year, it should provide a hot ordinary for lukewarm supporters 
somewhere in ace Yard. Discouraged by the difficulty of 
adapting the hour of their divisions to the sensitive stomachs of 
the friends of religious freedom, Mr. Dillwyn and Sir Morton Peto 
have not shown any real fight this year. e Endowed Schools’ 
Bill and the Burials Bill were both introduced at a period of the 
session when it was impossible, even if they had been backed by 
a majority, that they should have made their way through Parlia- 
ment. e Burials Bill has turned out, much apparently to the 


pro to the clergy at large which has been issued from 
their Chnadttarenae So long as the cle tale any political 
influence whatever, it never can into law. It is a far more 
hopeless enterprise than the abolition of Chureh-rates, for this 
reason— that the one is a measure which professes at least to 
abate parochial feuds, while the other is, on the face of it, con- 
structed with the obvious view of generating them where they 
do not now exist. 

It generally happens that in ion as Parliament has been 
languid in the character of a legislature, it has displayed a preter- 
natural activity as a debating society. The present session has not 
been an exception. The energy which has been shown in setting 
other countries right should have excited the liveliest gratitude 
in their minds. But few of them have returned the compliment 
in the spirit in which it was paid. Italy has been the constant 
subject of debate in the British Parliament. Her affairs have 
been so thoroughly sifted in that assembly, that most members 
must feel themselves competent to undertake the government of 
that peninsula at a moment’s notice. But no similar interest in 
our atiairs is manifested in the Italian Parliament. There have 
been no nights devoted to a discussion upon Lancashire distrese. 
No Piedmontese Darby Griffiths, or Lombard Normanby, inter- 
rogates Ratazzi concerning Irish party processions, or calls 
for information from the Italian ambassador in London 
touching the conduct of the Irish constabulary on the ocea- 
sion of recent murders. It is impossible not to see a want 
of reciprocity in this neglect on the part of the Italian 
Parliament. If they had a distress in the Milanese such as we 
have in ire, or seditious processions at Naples like that 
which took place last week in Dublin, or murders in Calabria of 
the Tipperary type, both Houses of Parliament would have rung 
with eloquent speeches in admiration or depreciation of the Italian 
Government, and every statesman would have poured out on them 
a full horn of benevolent advice. It is seriously to be tted that 
foreign Parliaments are too practical for this species of discussion. 
The only way to get rid of advice is to return it. If some patriotic 
Italian would devote himself, just for a single session, to denuncia~ 
tions of the horrors Law, or the 
chase-system, or an r is uliarity, he might possibl 
bodies, they are easily frightened. They never make any reflections 
upon States of whom they are afraid. The past session has pro- 
duced no eloquent reflections upon the interna] affairs of France, or 
of the Northern States of America. Even our own external re- 
lations with America have been touched with a very tender hand. 
A practical vein has run through our curiosity, which has de- 

rived it even of the character of innocent, unconscious prattle. 
he sensitiveness of the Federals has made the House nervously 
unwilling to discuss the policy in deference to which Lancashire 
is starving. But they ere never backward to devote an evening 
to plain-spoken criticism upon the Government of Turin or the 
Government of Rome. The self-restraint which members have 
shown during the past session, in regard to America, would be very 
admirable if its contrast to their garrulity upon the affairs of weaker 
or more patient Powers were nota little humiliating. The ao 
of the gigantic interests which depend upon our treatment of this 
American quarrel has been left unreservedly in the hands of the 
Government; and their decision has been accepted almost without 
remonstrance. Theself-control which this abstinence has evinced 
has not arisen from, and does not depend upon, any sympathy 
with the Federals. The Southern proclivities of the House have 
obviously deepened as the year advanced. Many things have con- 
tributed to this modification of feeling; but ire distress 
and General Butler have been the two most prominent causes. 
Even those who were most carried away by the belief that 
the war mania of the North was the crusading ardour of 
the champions of Negro freedom, turn away in horror from a 
whose only result is to subject the free cities of America 
to a heavier and more barbarous despotism than that under which 
Venice Their indignation is not mitigated by the thought 
that their own fellow-subjects are sinking into pauperism because 
the Government of Washington is engaged in the sacred mission 
of subjugating a vast region and a populous nation to such a rule 
has presented itself from the calamities that are ening over 
the artisans of Lancashire, except the termination of the blockade. 
The supply of Indian cotton is still as theoreticalasever. High au- 
thorities have expressed a doubt whether, under any circumstances, 
a sufficient amount of labour is available to cultivate it in the 
quantity and at the price which the Manchester market requires. 
Many other parts of the world have been suggested. Cotton fields 
are abundant enough ; but their multiplication has not solved the 
difficulty of finding hands to labour on them. In the midst of 
such lexities, Parliament has sat still, idly watching the 
calamity develope, helpless to find a remedy, and content to 


against hope that the civil war which causes it may cease. The 
measure of a rate in aid, which, at the tion of Mr. Villiers, 
it has just adopted, is a mere palliative. e power of borrowing, 


which it has been induced by the Lancashire representatives them- 
selves to add, cam by its very nature only afford relief during a 
limited and brief respite. Nothing has been done to save the 
cotton trade from the altimate ruin that threatens it, or to provide 
any permanent means of livelihood for the industrial army it has 
gathered together. 

The session has effected little alteration in the position of public 


astonishment of the Liberation Society, to be the most obnoxious 


men. The old celebrities are much where they were; and no new 
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celebrities have arisen. Lord Palmerston has vindicated his cha- 
racter for adroitness more than ing but 
impression a to be gaini und that the airy levity wi 

which he 4 es every chvust hab n somewhat over-done of late. 
Perhaps the habit of looking at all created things as the raw 
material for a joke has obtained a mastery over him in his old age 
which he cannot throw off; or perhaps the flippancy which 
pleased in easier times grates upon men’s feelings from its contrast 
with the gloomy realities that are thickening around them. Mr. 
Disraeli has made in the course of the session two powerful in- 
vectives, and one powerful blunder, — both of the former worthy of 
his youngerdays. Since the “ bloated armaments ” speech his hold 
upon his party has become visibly weaker; but their absolute 
inability to find an adequate substitute will save him, as it has 
saved him before, from practically feeling the results of their dis- 
content. Mr. Walpole’s'talent for retreating has been exhibited 
during the past session in too strong a light to qualify him for the 
leadership of so pugnacious a as the present ition. 
None of the other Cabinet Ministers, or ex-Cabinet Ministers, 
have been conspicuous this year. Even Mr. Gladstone has 
courted an obscurity from which he has scarcely emerged for 
the — of defending his own policy. It were much to be 
wished, for the sake of the Government, that a similar discretion 
had prevailed among its inferior members. Mr. Lowe's caustic 
sneers at his own subordinates, and Mr. Layard’s stock of = 
epithets, have not added to the strength of the Ministry. But 
their indiscretions have been trivial compared to those of Mr. 
Cowper and Sir Robert Peel. The former’s opportunities of in- 
jy ve been oy aera The mischief that he has done 

e has done with is might. He has achieved what no other 
Chief Commissioner has succeeded in doing. He has made his own 
office as unpopularas the Metropolitan of Works. Butwhether 
Tweedle-dum is or is not preferable to Tweedle-dee is a matter 
in which a very limited number of persons will take an interest. 
Both may be safely trusted to produce the utmost possible ugliness 
at the largest possible cost. Sir Robert Peel’s sessional performances 
are a matter of far graver moment. The insult with which he has 
made it his business to treat the largest body of religionists 
in Ireland has called forth expressions of seditious feeling the very 
existence of which the present generation had almost learnt 
to disbelieve. Outside the official circle, there are few prominent 
figures tonotice. Mr. Horsman has delivered two important speeches, 
both of great power, but neither of them, perhaps, equal to some 
of his recent efforts. Mr. Bernal Osborne has made laborious 
exertions to shunt himself from the siding on which jesters and 
epigrammatists puff in idleness, to the main rail on which states- 
men run. His efforts have not been wholly unsuccessful; but 
he has been too much accustomed to chaff and claptrap 
all his life to be able to discard them in a single ses- 
sion. The Radicals have received a valuable accession 
in the person of Mr. Forster, who combines the extravagant 
opinions which are necessary to please a popular constituency 
with the intellect which is necessary to please the House of 
Commons. If his logical power and Mr. Stansfeld’s beautiful 
diction could be welded into one, a very dangerous demagogue 
might be the result. But decidedly the most prominent 
among the independent Liberals has been taken by Mr. Cobden. 
He has occupied with unflinching assiduity the post which Mr. 
Bright, utterly disheartened by the martial ardour of his friends, 
the Federals, has at last abandoned in despair. His sharp 
encounters with Lord Palmerston have, hitherto, had no other 
offect than to convert the country gentlemen into ardent Minis- 
terialists for the time. But he is a far cleverer tactician than 
Mr. Bright; and therefore his evident animosity is likely to be of 
more importance. If Lord Palmerston should by any chance 
leave any weak point uncovered, he will meet with little mercy 
from his former ambassador. 

On the whole, the session will have impressed as faint a mark 
on the page of history as it is possible for six months to make. It 
leaves, much as it found them, the law of the land, and the 
Government of the day, and the foreign policy of the country, and 
the reputation of public men. The political changes which seemed 
imminent last year are scarcely nearer than they were then. The 
opposing political hosts, after many marches gnd countermarches, 
occupy the same ground, present nearly the same relative num- 
bers, and are guided by the same leaders, They no longer fill the 
same space as formerly in the eyes of men. Their activity has 
become so —— in its aim, so scanty in its results, that they 
have yielded the first place in public attention to foreign wars or 
domestic exhibitions. Few people care much now about their 
manoeuvres or their triumphs; they have even become listless 
about the matter themselves. The Government, never strong, has 
become, on the whole, weaker than it was when the year began; 
but no section in the House of Commons, save Mr. Cobden’s scanty 
body- , is really arxious for a change. 


SUBURBAN COMEDY 
ipsa is hardly any portion of the English literature of 
recent days more curious than that kind of comedy or 
leasantry which turns on the manners and adventures of the pecu- 
fier a of persons who either live, or are fabled to live, in some of 
the suburbs of London. It would not be strange if the manners 
of any set of le were really described and laughed at by a 


satirical outsider, or if they were made the topic of kindly com- 


ment by a friend. Pentonville and Clapham have in all proba- 
bility drolleries of their own, and the a of a minute observer 
may find matter there as well as anywhere else. But, by an odd 
chance, the manners of the suburbs have come to be treated as a 
conventional ground, neither good nor bad, but wholly jocose, on 
which manufacturers of pleasantry tread as on their native heath, 
The romance writer who tells of the vanities and follies and hap- 
piness of his young friends at Highbury or Peckham does not 
exactly mean to associate himself with them, for he considers that 
he is condescending when he notices them; but neither does he 
treat them as if he were at all too fine to sympathize with them, 
He assumes that they are, as it were, er officio funny, and he 
claims that his readers shall ise them at once in this their 
official character. Every nation has its standing people, and 
things, and expressions which, for the hour, are admitted to 
have a claim to be considered amusing. If, for example, 
any one takes up Charivari, he will find, time after ti 
that the French are e ed to take perennial delight in pic- 
tures of old men in their nightcaps insulted or cajoled by the 
most uninviting of slipshod nymphs. In the same way, anythi 
at all in the style of Boz’s Sketches is known to be droll 
clever in England. This, of course, arose in the first instance from 
the success of Mr. Dickens’s earliest work. Nothing in literature 
is quite new, and something like these Sketches had been before 
attempted in annuals; but, practically, they were so original and 
fresh and smart that ~ carried away all the young writers of 
the day, and picnics at Margate, and musical parties at Islington, 
and the funny gentlemen at boarding-houses became the 

But that this depended on something else than the influence of 
Mr. Dickens, is evident from the fact that the imitators of suburban 
comedy did not try to rise with their master. Mr. Dickens soon 
got beyond his Sketches, He tried to draw a much wider variety 
of character, and to weave his notes of life into some sort of serious 
story. But, although he advanced, suburban comedy kept its 
ground, and keeps it to this ~ Mr. Albert Smith, in his 
Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, painted the suburbs in all their glory, 
and a constant succession of writers has followed in the same 

No one can doubt that many of them have been clever in their 
way, but still it would have been impossible to guess beforehand 
that their style would be accepted as the comic style of our 
generation, and the comedy of the suburbs as that comedy which 
alone is admitted to be comedy by an inherent right. 

If any reader wishes to know what suburban comedy means, let 
him turn to the opening pages of a new volume, just published by 
Mr. Sala, under the title of Accepted Addresses, Mr. Sala can 
write in other styles than that of suburban comedy, but he is well 
aware that this is the easiest of all ways of pleasing the public, and 
he allows himself to resort to it occasionally. This volume consists 
of a series of papers, and the first is entitled, “ Narrative of an 
Extraordinary Passage in the life of Mr. John Tidyshoes, of 
London.” It is an autobiography ; and the supposed writer begins 
by informing us that his “name is John Tidyshoes, and that his 
father’s name was John before him.” At an early period he became 
engaged to a Miss LauraGimp. “Mrs. Gimp was by birth a Pugg, 
whee insufferably proud in consequence.” When he popped the 
question, Laura to cry, and then there was a scene, “I 
remember going down on my knees to somebody, and bei 
lectured for half-an-hour by Mrs. Sap ane those confoun 
Puggs. Old Gimp clapped me on the back; my mother wept on 
my shoulder.” They were married on Christmas-day, the 
bridegroom let the ring drop. After the ceremony, they started to 
spend the honeymoon at |S ledowndeary, which lies on the 
banks of the Thames, half-way between London and Gravesend. 
They were accompanied to the railway station by one of the 
bridesmaids, Miss Macwhackit, who “was a trifle under six 
feet high, wore spectacles, and had a nose of the exact 
colour of well-boiled beetroot.” At last they arrived at an 
hotel at Dumbledowndeary called “The Yacht,” where the hus- 
band tried to kiss the wife, on which she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, you're 
so rough. You're not like the Troubadours. Oh dear, oh dear, 
why isn’t he like the Troubadours?” She then went into 
hysterics, and he began breaking the furniture, and this brought 
up the landlady, who first told him to go out of the house, and 
on the reality of You've 

i with her, you ’ave, you an dewourin’ fiend, 

The husband, to his respectabli put his hand 
into his pocket to pull out his purse, but found he had been robbed 
of it; on which the landlady began to scream, “Help! help! 
Murder! Thieves! Fire!” He folded his arms, and “made 
a rush at the door like a bull.” This violence half knocked some 
one down, who turned out to be his mother come to see how they 
were getting on upon the evening of their wedding day; and she 
and his father satisfied the landlady as to the iage and the 
broken china; and then they all went back to the station, the 
young couple having made up their minds to leave Dumbledown- 
deary alone, and spend the remainder of their honeymoon in Milk 
Street, Cheapside, London. 

We have set out with some wage the main points of this 
story, because they — to illustrate almost all the great fea- 
tures of suburban comedy. Mr. Sala knows what he is about, and 
his suburban comedy may be safely taken as typical. In the first 
place, is to be noticed the general cast of the story. It is, taken 
in itself, absolutely no story at all. There is nothing in it apart 
from the way in which it is told. So, too, the people are in the 
last stage of humble vulgarity, but they are redeemed by the halo 
of recognised comedy that is thrown over them. This comedy 
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consists first in the mixture of possibility and impossibility that 
runs through the description. 0 one can say that Mr. and Mrs. 
Tidyshoes might not go without money to a seaside place near 
Gravesend, and have a quarrel with the landlady of a small inn; 
but this is mixed up with the accumulated improbabilities of the 
husband dropping the ring, his smashing the furniture in order to 
wake his wife out of hysterics, her being so shy that she fainted 
because he wished to kiss her, and the arrival of his mother on the 
evening of his wedding day. Something also depends on the charac- 
ters of the story, and especially upon the young people exhibiting 
a silliness that may be termed idiotic. The pun Bae is perpetually 
fooled and tricked, and yet the author tries to make us sympathize 
with him a little, and take the gentleman’s side in all the 
adventures. The great art of suburban comedy is to survey the 
world from a little pinnacle of vulgar intimacy. But success also 
atly depends on the proper employment of subordinate means. 
fn the first place, the dialogue must be in the last extravagance of 
exaggeration. A wife who thinks her husband not quite delicate 
must exclaim, “Oh, dear! why is he not like a troubadour?” A 
landlady who supposes he has eloped must say, “ You ‘ave elipsed 
ou Gog and Magog dewourin’ fiend.” Another resource is, 
Lowover, still more important. It consists in noticing one or two 
prominent peculiar features in the physical appearance of a person, 
grossly exaggerating them, and inventing an imaginary character to 
whom they may be assigned. Thus the bridesmaid is merely in- 
troduced in order that she may offer the well-known comic points 
of a nose like beet-root, and a figure nearly six feet high. But the 
secret of secrets is to have funny suggestive names for every per- 
son and place. The neat young hero is “Mr. Tidyshoes;” the 
mother-in-law is very proud of her descent from the Puggs; the 
bridesmaid is Miss Macwhackit, because she keeps “a great gaol 
of aschool;” the poor seaside watering-place is “ Dumbledown- 
deary.” This is an essential part of suburban comedy, and is the 
great sign that it is what it is. When we come to the funny 
names we know that the whole thing is funny, and amusement is 
a matter of course. 

We do not pretend to think very highly of this sort of comedy, 
nor probably does Mr. Sala. But we quite own that it isin possession 
of the field. It claims to be comic, and its claim is admitted. It 
would be very unjust if we spoke of Mr. Sala as standing alone in 
this walk of art. He only does what his neighbours do. Nor 
is the peculiar kind of writing which suburban comedy claims as 
its own at all necessarily confined to the representation of one 
rank of life. It began with being connected with ove rank of 
people, for it happened that its first great authors were either 
more conversant with the humours of Margate and Islington 
than of Mayfair, or were more drawn towards them. But when 
once a style of fun so easy, so simple, so suited to the vulgar taste 
became popular, it was sure to be more generally applied. It is 
quite as easy to write suburban comedy when an upper crust of 
society is described. Mr. Tidyshoes can be turned into a captain 
in the army, and Miss Laura can be easily made to live in Bryan- 
stone Square. The fun is so lightly worked. Nothing more has 
to be done than to take any common occurrence of life of a character 
not too serious. A dance, a picnic, a tour on the Continent, 
will all do equally well. The writer can turn his little flood of 
suburban comedy on any one of these, and the thing is done. He 
has only to call one of the people at his picnic Sir Hector Dear- 
muff, and another Miss Jemima Hookhim, to be very funny about 
the want of salt, to show a gentlemanly and witty aptitude for being 
bored, to describe minutely how persons who think they kiss un- 
observed are detected by jocose and ubiquitous observers, and to 
throw in a little slang or cockney dialogue, and then the effect is 
sure to be produced. The beauty of suburban comedy is that it 
never fails, It is almost entirely factitious, for the great bulk of 
people in every class of life behave according to the manners of 
their class, without any of these oddities, and absurd mishaps, and 
ludicrous talking. It only requires the coarsest and most super- 
ficial observation; for nothing can be easier than to take a few 
obvious physical peculiarities, and exaggerate them. It is ex- 
tremely vulgar, for its whole aim is to look at everything with an 
eye to finding vulgarity in it, and it feeds exclusively on the little 
foibles of people without education or refinement. But then 
its fun, when it is made, is official, inherent, and indisputable. A 
description of so comic a scene as a picnic where Sir Hector 

uff flirts with and kisses Miss Jemima Hookhim, has the 
same prescriptive right to be thought clever and amusing that a 
sermon of the Archbishop of Canterbury has to be thought solemn 
and impressive. 

Still, however, it might seem strange that suburban comedy 
should have so wide an empire as it has, and should make its ap- 
pearance in places where it would be little expected. It is in itself 
so small an affair, it rises to so very low a point in art, it is so 
offensive to persons of good taste, it seems especially so poor and 
paltry to women of refinement and feeling, that we should have 
supposed it would have been rigidly excluded wherever preten- 
sions were high. But it is found amusing by an indefinite 
number of people, and some concession is made to these people, 
whoever they may be. It must be remembered that the amuse- 
ment is often, to a certain extent, genuine, and the cleverness dis- 
played is tolerably obvious. The taste for sketches of the society 


in which they live is common to most people, and many like to 


have them put in a very coarse and intelligible way, and relish 
an appeal to the vulgarity innate in a large proportion of 
persons in orate rank. Very often, too, the writer has powers 
of his own, He may have a shrewdness of observation, and 


an aptitude for verbal fun, and something of a dashing jocu- 
larity. He pleases, perhaps, or at least distracts for a moment 
those who despise him, and he has probably enjoyed the obser- 
vations on which his sketches are funded: After all, there is 
not much, except an absence of good taste and self-respect, that 
separates his writings from the compositions of those who treat 
their subjects differently. He has, very likely, as much or as 
little to say ; and it is merely that a love of conventional pleasantry 
whispers to him that Pentonville fun is sure to succeed. The 
less he writes, the better for him, and the less he is read the better 
for the public; but there is no sign that the world is getting 
wiser, and, folly for folly, his is a fairly harmless one. The most 
we can hope for is that his productions may be gradually con- 
demned to as unambitious a sphere as possible. It is a nuisance 
to have his absurd little pebble thrust upon us when we think we 
have a right to ask for the bread of sound criticism, decent lan- 
guage, and the nicer kinds of wit and humour. 


AMERICA PAST AND PRESENT. 


‘Q\VERYTHING American changes with such speed that 

accounts of things seventy or eighty years ago seem 
almost as far removed as an account of England in the middle 
ages. We say England, because the remark would not apply to 
most Continental countries. Wherever the storm of the great 
French Revolution , ach as t and more sudden has 
taken place than that which has been made by the gradual, though 
swift development of things in America. But if we take any 
number of years before the French Revolution or since the fall of 
the first Bonaparte, we shall see that no European country has, 
during either period, changed in the same degree. In the period 
of nearly eighty years between the War of Independence and the 
War of Secession, the United States were the scene of none of what 
history commonly calls great events. There have been no great 
conquests, no great defeats, no great revolutions. Probably it has 
never happened that so large a country has gone through so many 
years with so few events of this sort to mark them. The Federal 
Constitution was drawn up, discussed, and gradually adopted b; 
the several States, amidst immense political excitement, but wi 
nothing that can be called political commotion. One or two local 
insurrections, and even such events as the South Carolina Nullifi- 
cation and the civil war in Kansas, do not look “ie ein a 
general view of the history of a great continent. e foreign 
wars have been but small wars. Neither the Mexican war nor even 
Madison’s war with England ranks among the great struggles of 
history — neither of them supplies Sir Edward Creasy with any of 
his Decisive Battles of the World. In short, the amount of 
bloodshed and revolution which might have been spread over a 
whole century has been crammed together into a single civil war 
which hardly can be one of many years, The war thus seems 
specially horrible to actual bystanders, who think only of what 
they themselves see. In a general view of the destiny of the 
world, it may be better for a nation thus to take out its share of 
horrors all at once, and to leave longer intervals of peace and 
prosperity. 

The de of change in America is clearly shown by one —_ 
fact, whieh ta attempt to follow the course of the present war often 
brings before us. To understand American matters you are always 
wanting new maps. In England this is not so, Unless we want 
to look at the railways, an old map, if equally accurate, is as 
as anew one. For England Proper, a Hy | of the time of William 
the Conqueror (if we had one) would do fairly well ; a map of the 
time of Henry VIII. would do perfectly. Wales has been first 
added, and then divided into counties; but the divisions of England 
itself have hardly changed at all. Many towns have exchanged 
their relative degrees of importance, but in England itself (exclu- 
sive of Wales), very few have actually come into existence. Even 
in the mining at manufacturing districts, the chief centres at 
least have always been parishes with names, however obscure, aud 
with inhabitants, however few, since the days of the first English 
settlements. Thus, every one who teaches phy historical! 
knows that the mediseval history of England can be perfectly well 
followed on the modern —- ut the modern map of France or 
Germany is useless for old times, and the old map is useless for 
modern times; because, to go no further back, the French Reyo- 
lution has changed all the divisions. For other causes the old 
maps and the new maps of America are useful only for their own 
dates. New States are always being added ; new towns are always 
springing up; even in the older parts of the Union, places are 

ways changing their names; States are always chan their 
capitals, or being mapped out afresh into new counties. We have 
tried in vain to trace the campaigns of Washington in an atlas 
which serves for all modern Euro purposes, and equally in 
vain to trace the present war in an American atlas thirty or ome 
years old. It is not merely that names of places hitherto unh 
of are suddenly in everybody’s mouth—this happens in every war. 
Canne, Agincourt, Waterloo, and Bull-Run alike awoke one morn- 
ing and found themselves famous. In America the artificial, 
like the natural face of the country, is constantly changing in a 
way which does not happen in older countries, except as the result 
of some great war or revolution. 

This peculiar sort of change, at once gradual and speedy, ad- 
vancing only step by step, but still by steps which follow very fast 
upon one another, has probably had a good deal to do with the sort of 
mythical character which already attaches to things and persons 
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which are really very recent, The leaders of the Revolution, 
Washington above all, have become a sort of patron heroes. No 
great gulf separates the modern American from them, such as that 
which separates a Frenchman from everything older than 1789. 
On the other hand, they are felt to be practically farther off than 
contemporary great men in England are from a modern English- 
man. Vet their positive nearness prevents their passing out of 
memory, like the mediswval worthies who have done like services 
for ourselves. In fact, they unite the advantages of nearness 
with the advantages of distance. They are at once reverenced 
like heroes of the past, and clearly remembered like men 
of the present. The whole generation is canonized, even in its 
most opposite doings. Two documents so unlike in their tone as 
the Declaration of Independence and the Federal Constitution 
both become parts of the same political scriptures. Both are 
looked on with a sort of feeling uniting the Englishman’s vague 
reverence for the Great Charter with his practical esteem for 
the Reform Bill or the Act which repealed the Corn Laws. It is 
a sign at once of a young nation and of a nation which lives fast 
when its heroic age is so very modern. 

And the age of Washington and his contemporaries has a fair 
claim to be looked on as a heroic age in the eyes of an Ame- 
rican. The proportion of able men whom the Revolution turned 
up was singularly large, and the ability of many of them was of 
a singularly useful and practical kind. It is a perfectly fair com- 
plaint that American statesmen have degenerated, but it would 
not be fair to expect them to keep up to the level of the great 
generation. To ask this would be to ask that the standard of 
American statesmanship should be considerably higher than the 
average European standard. This it would be manifestly unfair 
to expect. But it is quite fair to expect that it should keep up to 
the level of average European ae while, for fully a 
generation past, it has conspicuously fallen below it. Times of 
convulsion generally throw up able men in unusual abundance, 
and it is a sign of something wrong that the present convulsion 
has thrown up so few. The American Revolution threw up abun- 
dance of able men, just as the French Revolution did, but it was 
distinguished from the French Revolution by the nature of much 
of the ability which it threw & Jefferson may be paralleled in 
many times and places—Washington has no parallel anywhere. 
He was one of the greatest of men, although absolutely without 
genius, Unswerving integrity and strong common sense, an utter 
absence both of party spirit and of personal ambition, carried 
him through the purest career in history. He gained, and with 
perfect justice, the fame of a great general, without a single 
remarkable exploit. In his Presidency he won higher glory still— 
that of resisting the wishes of the people whom he had delivered. 
He kept America out of a war with England by the practical wisdom 
of perfect straightforwardness and firm adhesion to the right path. 
A man of greater genius would have been more likely to go astray. 
Almost any man but Washington would either have yielded or 
have incurred overwhelming obloquy by not yielding. Perhaps 
no ruler ever showed a truer moral courage than Washington did 
when he sent Jay on his unpopular mission to England. His 
coadjutor, Hamilton, was clearly, as far as genius went, a far abler 
man than himself, but he often needed Washington’s guardian 
wisdom to direct his practical course. Adams, Washington’s suc- 
cessor, followed his policy, but not altogether with the same 
success, He e the President of a party—of a wise and 
patriotic Beal undoubtedly, but still of a party—while Wash- 
gr had kept himself in a region altogether above party: But 

these three, and several others of the same politics, were 
statesmen of whom any nation might be proud. And they met 
with rivals worthy of them in point of ability, though following a 
licy which we naturally less approve, in Jefferson, Madison, and 

onroe. Madison, to be sure, one is half inclined to curse as a 
renegade. One of the authors of the Federalist ought never to 
have gone over to the side of Jefferson. The Federalist party 
were as little as possible men of theories—they walked by the 
lights of common sense and experience. In revolting against 
British dominion they did not wholly throw off the feelings of 
Englishmen. Their object clearly was to follow English insti- 
tutions as nearly as the circumstances of the country allowed. The 
actual Constitution was a compromise. As it was, it gave grievous 
offence to the ultra-democratic party; but had Hamilton had his 
own way, it would have given infinitely greater. It is most 
curious to turn from the original provisions of the Constitution to 
the string of wordy and meaningless amendments at the end. 
These, of course, came from the Democratic side ; but the Fede- 
ralists, with great practical wisdom, assented to them, lest their 
rejection should lead to the rejection of the whole scheme, or to 
changes of substantial importance. 

That these men have no successors—that either there are no 
such men left, or that, if there are, they never attain to political 
power—recent American history too clearly proves. Even then, 
they were too good for the mass of their countrymen. Washington 
alone wredan., 6 the reverence of the whole nation, or of all but 
a worthless and contemptible faction. The old Federalist party 
gradually died out, but not without doing its work. Their attach- 
ment to the principles of the Constitution, which was mainly their 
work, was succeeded by a sort of superstitious reverence for its 
letter on the part of the nation at large; but even this superstition 
has proved a wholesome conservative clement, and has helped to 
stave off civil war for many years. The swiftness of change of 
which we have spoken has supplied the want of antiquity. Even 
the. blind cry of the “Union,” now that the restoration of the 


Union would have effects exactly opposite to those for which it 
was founded, is an honest one at bottom, and is the echo of 
times when the Union was strength indeed. Then there wag 
nothing like what we now see—two Confederations, perhaps some 
day three, each of them of the size of great empires. Thirteen 
independent commonwealths, all young and weak, were hemmed in 
by the territories of three great European Powers, not one of 
which was really friendly. The Union alone preserved them 
either from foreign conquest or from endless internal wars. It ig 
wholly unfair to contrast the weakness of the Federal tie with the 
more perfect Union to which we are accustomed. We ought rather 
to dwell upon its strength, as compared with the utter anarchy 
and confusion which was its real alternative. 

It is worth reflecting whether many of the evils which have 
shown themselves in the United States are not inseparable from 
any colonies whatsoever. Indeed, the American colonies had many 
advantages. Their utter neglect by the mother-country was the 
greatest of all, and formed the best ear years for independence, 
The aristocratic element in some of the colonies, and the religious 
element in others, had each of them its bad side, but each of them 
was on the whole a decided element for good. The gentlemen of 
Virginia, and the stout Puritans of Massachusetts, were, each in 
their several ways, very much better stuff for a people than colonies 
generally get. Yet they have not escaped the general law which 
seems to doom colonies to degenerate. And of course, from the 
prominent part which they have played in the world, their degene- 
racy has been much more loudly proclaimed than that of any other 
colonists. They alone, of the many offshoots of England, have 
been called on to play a part in international affairs. And since 
the first great generation passed away, it can hardly be said to 
have been a great part. e other colonies, by remaining depen- 
dencies, have escaped this responsibility. But, if we look at their 
internal condition, we shall see some of the bad points of American 
life in even an exaggerated form. Socially, they have wanted the 
influence for good which America has drawn from both its Cavalier 
and its Puritan elements. Politically, they would seem to be suf- 
fering from too close a reproduction of English institutions. There 
does seem to be something very absurd in the whole system of 
Governments, Parliaments, ‘Ministerial Crises, Resignations, Votes 
of Confidence, transferred to a purely provincial community. Our 
complicated ministerial system suits us, because it has 
naturally on ourown soil. But surelyit is nota system which can 
be transplanted everywhere ready made, and it is a system meant for 
a kingdom and not for a province. In fact, the avowedly repub- 
lican system is the less anarchical of the two. The Governor of an 
American State, elected for a year or two certain, has a less pre- 
carious tenure of office, and has more opportunity for the displa 
of statesmanlike qualities, than an Australian Poeniite, who vill 
very likely be driven to resign after two or three months. One 
great danger of colonization in an advanced and highly civilized 
age is this indiscriminate imitation of institutions adapted for 
another state of society. In an earlier state of things, colonists 
carry with them only a few vague — principles, and the 
details of all institutions grow up in the new country. Our own 
forefathers colonized Britain while still quite uncivilized. Hence, 
though certain general ideas are common to us with other Teutonic 
nations, every particular institution is the true native growth of 
England. A colony coming from a country whose institutions are 
already fully developed will be tempted to fall either into a blind 
imitation or into a theoretic contempt of experience. The original 
American colonies fared better than most, because they were 
founded at a time when there was little temptation to this blind 
sort of copying. Refugees were not likely to reproduce the par- 
ticular institutions under which they had suffered athome. In the 
Australian colonies, on the other hand, there has been every temp- 
tation to copy. One must make great allowances for the charm of 
being called a Prime Minister, and putting together a Smith or 
— Cabinet ; but we are not sure that it is a healthy state of 
things. 

Our present colonies, with their full internal liberty, are never 
likely to revolt from mere love of independence. The connexion 
with England is so profitable that it is not likely to be thrown up till 
the colony has grown to such a pitch as to make dependence mani- 
festly absurd and hurtful. That day, however, must come, sooner 
or later; and it is worth considering whether the system of 
miniature Parliaments and Premiers is really so good a tion 
for it as the more unpretending constitutions of the old American 
provinces, 


ARCHBISHOP HUGHES IN DUBLIN. 


often been ically that our Anglican 
and missio ishops might be called episcopi in parti 
Jidelium. They said he found in their 
dioceses; and the Exhibition, it has been noticed, has a 
brought us as many of the Colonial Bench as might man a Co 
Whether the hierarchy of Rome have given up pilgrimages to the 
threshold of the apostles for every occasion less interesting than the 
Eg sang of at once encouraging martyrs and anathematizing 
e King of Italy in a combined stroke of political and eccle- 
siastical business, we are not aware. But, as far as the public is con- 
cerned, it is only some very great occasion which honours us wi 
the presence of Bishops from another hemisphere. And it so 
happens that there can: be no jealousy in the rival Churches as to 
the honour of possessing Bishops of the most pronounced and 


vagrant patriotism. Archbishop Hughes, on the part of the Holy 
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Ch Catholic and Apostolic, has left his sheep in New 

York for a semi-diplomatic and non-official mission to France ; and 

Bishop M‘Ilvaine, of Ohio, has paid us a long visit to England, 

representing the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the interests of 

the Northern States. The Archbishop and Bishop have received 

the testimonial of Mr. Thurlow Weed for the value of their 
offices to the Federal cause in Paris and London. 

The selection of these prelates was judicious enough. Arch- 
bishop Hughes is an Irishman Romanis Komanior, Hibernicis Hiber- 
nicior, and was accordingly accredited to the fiery and impulsive 
Frenchman. Bishop M‘Ilvaine had long been a favourite with the 
Exeter Hall form of English religion, and enjoyed the sort of 
reputation which a Bishop of a pronounced tint of Puritanism is 
likely to acquire. It was not his first visit among us, and what 
he did for the Federal cause we can take Mr. Thurlow Weed’s 
word for. He preached some charity sermons, let off a patriotic 

ch on some public occasion, and was heard of at the heavy 
of evangelical bankers. Whether either bishop frequented 
the cabinets of Ministers is best known to themselves; and what 
they got out of M. Thouvenel or Lord Russell may be revealed 
to the world whenever a second blue book shall appear, like that 
which Lord Lyons contrived to edit when he enclosed Mr. 
Seward’s correspondence with the Federal Ministers to our own 
Foreign Office. We live in hopes of seeing the correspondence of 
the brother bishops with the Secretary at Washington; but till 
that day arrives, we are at a loss to know what diplomatic talents 
bishops in these times possess. At any rate, it would be a profit- 
able study to see how far the right reverend fathers, who cer- 
tainly agree in nothing else, contrived, if they did contrive, to 
pull by eyed in promoting a common secular mission. <A scoffer 
night be tempted to say that, even in episcopal hearts, party is a 
stronger motive than religion; and, though Christianity is not 
werful enough to bring Bishops Hughes and M‘Ilvaine to agree 
in anything else, yet political motives produce a unity of action 
which their especial calling fails to compel. 

A question of some moment arises, how far these gentlemen— 
the Most Reverend and Right Reverend Fathers, His Grace and 
the Lord Bishop—were or were not about their proper work in 
these diplomatic missions. The Southerners, in whose army 
Bishop Polk bears a commission as Major-General, and many of 
whose Bishops are active in the Confederate cause, of course can 
throw no stones against Drs. Hughes and M‘Ilvaine as political 

lates. The question is a large and general one, and may be 

iscussed without any especial and personal application. bevir a 
one is almost tempted to say, that the Puritan organ which recently, 
in the case of Bishop Macdougall, preached so edifying a homily on 
the text, “A bishop must be no striker,” might, in the case of 
Bishop M‘Ilvaine, have remembered that ‘My kingdom is not of 
this world ” seems at first sight to be equally conclusive against any 
diplomatic mission. Among ourselves, the last instanee of an 
ecclesiastical diplomate occurred at the negotiation of thie treaty of 
Utrecht, which was chiefly managed by Robinson, Bishop of 
London. Bishop Talleyrand certainly takes his place in the 
very first rank of diplomatic intrigue; but it is almost for- 
= that he ever received the highest orders in the Church. 

ossibly the same sort of vindication for political bishops 

ight be urged as that which is offered for clerical magistrates. 
ere educated men are scarce, and in certain forms of a low 
social development, it may be much better that clergymen should 
undertake civil offices than that they should fall into less capable 
hands; and religion itself may sufler no harm when its ministers 
are the official representatives, or even administrators, of order, law, 
civilization, and public polity. There are things which can only 
bedone by the best instruments ; and where the clergy are the be: 
the clergy had better do them. Political work in England is wel 
enough managed without Archbishop Sumner’s guidance ; but this 
forms no argument against the public life of Stephen Langton, 
orChicheley. And, judging from what we know of the usual 
political agents of the Cabinet of Washington, and of Mr. Seward’s 
at the various courts of Europe, we. are not ready to 
say that the Archbishop of New York and the Bishop of Ohio 
were necessarily out of their place in their diplomatic visit to 
an Courts. It is not to be expected that ecclesiastics can 
stand apart from the political fortunes of their coun Their 
influence and their interests are too strongly mixed up in current 
litics; and as, in the case of Italy, the Sicilian clergy and the 
janists have done good service to the liberal cause, we 
are not disposed to fall into the common cant of depreciating the 
uses of clerical influence in a great national crisis. In America 
something of an earlier stage of society reappears. Bishops 
Meade and Polk are territorial squires, and men of private 
fortune. The South undertakes what is, in fact, a levy, en masse, 
of the whole population; the Bishops and cle take their 
lace in and with the country; and the same sort of causes which 
ng them into the field might have influenced the warlike Bishops 
of Bayeux or Durham in mediwval times, 2 Compton or a Walker 
in recent history, or even a Macdougall in the presence of Borneo 


ites. 

Archbishop Hughes, however, has not confined his political 
duties to the distinct mission on behalf of the Federal cause on 
which he was sent to Paris. He is P| Ireland in his way 
home, and he has just been the hero of a deputation at Dublin. 
At present we are rather in the dark both as to the address which 
was presented to him and the reply which he delivered—only the 
heads of the address being published, while the reply, not bein 


that the address emanated from the Nationalists of Ireland, and 
that “The O'Donoghue” is the “ Leader of the Nationalists of 
Treland,” it will be felt that our loss in this interesting document 
is not t. Tho topics were neither many nor remarkable. His 
Grace’s “ genius and virtues,” his care “of the poor Irish exiles,” 
his generous, Christian, and truly evangelical conduct in reference 
to the remains of the dead patriot, Terence M‘Manus,” and 
finally, “ the affection of the Irish nation for the great Republic of 
which His Grace was ® foremost citizen,” was all that the 
Nationalists had to say, Archbishop Hughes, though he was not 
ready with a written reply, was ready with a speech which 
contains at least one point worth pausing u 

Archbishop Hughes assures The O’D ue and the Nationalists 
that there is a good time coming for lel ; but he is not very 
clear for whom it is coming, where it is coming from, or what is 
to come. “ There are events,” he says in language of apocalyptic 
significance, “ occurring calculated to bring the wro the 
miseries, the sufferings of the Irish le under copelbanstion 
elsewhere. But if the time comes it will not be to redress your 
wrongs merely ; it will originate in an effort to settle other and 
more general grievances; though then, no doubt, Ireland may 
have her opportunity.” This may refer to the Millennium, or to 
an American Crusade against all the thrones of the earth. Butin 
a previous part of his speech, the Archbishop, on the authority of 
St. Thomas Aquinas — who by the way says nothing of the sort — 
had laid down that rebellion was only justifiable when the 
tyranny was grievous, the cause just, and the probability of 
success all but certain. Hence, we are led to believe that this 
dark saying of the Archbishop, when interpreted, means that, 
some day or other, the great Republic of which he is a fore- 
most citizen means to pay off its scores with England, and 
“then, no doubt, Ireland may have her opportunity,” as she has 
already got the schoolman’s conditions of a lawful rebellion, tyranny 
on the one side, and a just cause on the other. One word 
with Archbishop Hughes. He is not certainly a publicly accre- 
dited envoy from the Court of Washington, but he is a Federal 
agent. Was this the sort of language he was commissioned to 
hold at Paris? Having done a little business with the patriot 
M‘Manus, had he also a secret mission to General M‘Mahon ? 
Did he go to France charged with the combined interests of 
Federalists at New York and Nationalists in Young Ireland ? 
And, if so, how far did Bishop M‘Ilvaine share in his seutiments 
and participate in his policy? It will hardly recommend Federal 
agency in land to find out that when two persons, alien 
bishops, are sent on a common mission, one of them finds it not 
inconvenient to stir up rebellion in Ireland, and to hint Federal 
co-operation with that rebellion. Put it the other way. Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell are at the present moment, one in London, and 
one in Paris, on precisely the same errand, only on the opposite 
side, as that undertaken by Drs. Hughes and MTvaine. It would 
hardly recommend Mr. Slidell at the Tuileries if Mr. Mason em- 
ployed himself with making speeches in London hinting that the 
time might come when Charleston might originate an effort to 
settle general grievances, and then French Guiana, or Algiers, or 
the House of Bourbon, might have their opportunity. 

And as Archbishop Hughes is a theologian as well as publicist, 
we might just hint that it might be more pradent to keep his 
functions distinct. As it is, he may be an indifferen:. good diplo- 
matist in a Minister’s cabinet, and an indifferent good theologian in 
his own study. But when he comes to lay down tho theological 
qualifications of rebellion, and to combine the doctor with the 
politician, he rather damages his diplomatic skill. Tyranny, a 
good cause, and a probability of success — these three justify rebel- 
lion. Why, these are the very things which the Confederates plead 
as the justification of their separation. The Archbishop comes to 
Europe denouncing rebellion. At Paris he tries to engage the 
Emperor against the rebels. Rebellion is at Paris as the sin of 
witchcraft— at Dublin it is, according to the highest theology, 
justifiable. The rebellion of Charleston against New York is a crime 
against humanity —the rebellion of Ireland against England may, 
under certain considerations laid down by the Angelic Doctor, 
highly meritorious. “ If you undertake a revolution, and have not 
measured your mee you commit a crime.” That is to say, 
rebellion is only rebellion when it is likely to fail. Just so; and 
so say the Confederates. as to tyranny. The North 
by its commercial regulations compels us, they may truly say, to 
buy all the necessaries of life at extravagant prices. Next as toa 
just cause. Climate, race, interests, State rights, and the universal 
feeling of every man, woman, and child in the country, all call for 
a separation. "Lastly, probability of success. Bull Run, Pittsburg 
Landing, the campaign in Virginia, Beauregard, Sidney Johnston, 
Jackson, are our answer. President Davis owes thanks to Arch- 
bishop Hughes for commending the Southern cause, and on the 
authority of the greatest of theologians, S. Thomas Aquinas himself. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF TURKEY. 


HE finances of the Turkish Empire were declared a few weeks 
ago to be in a condition to provoke the envy of the most 
solvent Continental Powers. The official quarter from which this 
piece of information proceeded was not free from the suspicion of 
partisanship; but then substantial facts, not easy to invalidate, 
were produced in support of it. Nevertheless, most Englishmen 
were a good deal ed by the intelligence. They would have 
been a good deal more startled, however, had they heard from the 
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oke the envy of the best consolidated Continental Power. 
rd Palmerston, that staunch friend of Turkey, does indeed put 

@ bright face upon the matter. He talks as if he were sanguine 
about all that is to be done by vigorous administrative reforms, 
and by that excellent disposition of the new Sultan from which such 
prodigious consequences are expected ; and he really seems to hope 
that, by these or some other means, Turkey may not only continue 
to exist, but even by and by become of some weight in Europe. 
At present, however, he would scarcely deny that the chance 
which Russia has of retaining Poland, and the chance which 
Ausiria has of retaining Venetia, are considerably greater than that 
of the continued union of the provinces which constitute the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe. Turkey has no heavy debt; the 
expense of eingery | such an army as she possesses is small 
when compared with the military expenditure of other European 
Powers; and her rich soil enables her to extract considerable 
revenues even from an indolent people. But the most complete 
freedom from financial embarrassment will not create the sentiment 
of a common nationality or a common interest. Without one or 
the other of these, no empire can now count on permanence. The 
provinces of Turkey, unfortunately, are sensible of neither. 

It may be granted, however, that Turkey now enjoys something 
like security from purely external dangers. It may be thought 
that this security 1s pa © temporary, and is sure to end with the 
temporary weakness of Russia and Austria. But we incline to 
think that it is the result of lasting changes, and that it will be 
permanent. A single Power is no longer likely to attempt, or, if 
it attempts, to achieve schemes of conquest ; nor is even a coalition 
of Powers for the partition of another Poland a probable contin- 
gency. There must be, at least, a very great appearance of consent 
on the part of the people to be annexed. The annexation of Savoy 
was not creditable to any of the parties concerned in it; but no 
unprejudiced person would think of putting it in the same cate- 
gay with the annexations of Alsace, of Silesia, und of Galicia. 
The feelings and the wishes of European populations in these days 
count for a deal. The political morality of Europe would not 
tolerate the crimes of a Catherine and a Napoleon I.; and Europe is 
now organized in such a way as to exercise a‘Teally efficient control 
over its most distant members. Whatever crime may be contem- 
plated, there is a reasonable certainty that the unprejudiced govern- 
ments will be sufficiently strong to give effect to the popular notion of 
justice. We can imagine two Emperors contemplating an arrange- 
iment of the Tilsit type, as a delightful vision to be realised in the 
distant future, but we cannot imagine them advising their generals 
to march to accomplish it. If there is civil war in Turkey, it is 
highly probable that Prussia, or Austria, or France may be eager 
to recognise, or even to assist, the population struggling for what it 
considers freedom; but from the mere ambition of her more 

werful neighbours, Turkey has nothing to fear. The day of 

czakoff will not return. If the Ottoman Government can gain 
the confidence and goodwill of the populations it professes to rule, 
there is no reason why it should not realise the most brilliant 
future that even Lord Palmerston has anticipated for it. 

But, unhappily, nothing can be more difficult than such a recon- 
ciliation. e very causes that have created a sort of moral 
barrier for the protection of states like Turkey against external 
foes have also increased tenfold the force of the internal dangers 
that menace their existence. What is called the sentiment of 
nationality might indeed protect the Turkish Empire against the 
aggression of France or of Russia, but then it has given distinctness 
and intensity to the elements that interfere with its essential unity. 
The same tendency that would make the civilized world recoil 
from abetting or even permitting the conquest of Germans by 
Celta, or Slaves by Germans, makes the Slavic subjects of Turkey 
more conscious than ever that they are Slaves. Every circum- 
stance in the history of the Turkish occupation has tended to per- 
petuate the — distinctions of race and creed. The politic 
vigour of the kings of France gave harmony and unity to the 
discordant races they governed, at a time when the sentiment of 
nationality was not yet a power in the world, but the Ottoman 
Porte let that time pass by unused. From the time of Mahomet II. 
it has concerned itself only to recruit the dominant horde out 
of the vanquished peoples, and to treat the remnant as spoil to be 
divided among its members. The small Tartar horde —at no 
time exceeding two millions — which overthrgw the Empire of the 
Ceesars had indeed no difficulty in recruiting its battalions and 
its church, either by force or by persuasion, for it promised the 

lieving warriors eternal happiness of an intelligible kind, and 
ensured them an abundance of temporal plunder. Thousands of 
Greeks and Slaves have in every generation gladly accepted the 
creed and the prerogatives of Believers. But the majority of both 
races continued in the mountains the unconquerable assailants, 
and in the plains the oppressed serfs, of the sovereign tribe, 
a throughout centuries the desire of revenge, and cherishing 
everything that reminded them that they were a distinct people 
from their oppressors, whom they hated all the more because 
their ranks were recruited by renegades or captives from among 
themselves. 

The Slavic, the Greek, and the Rouman are the three chief 
races that occupy the soil of the Turkish Empire, and unwillingly 
acknowl different degrees of dependence on the Turks. ‘lhe 
Christian Slaves are perhaps four and a half millions in number, 
the Roumans four millions, and the Greeks, including the Albanians, 
one and a half million. The Slavic by descent do, in fact, exceed 
tho number we have mentioned ; but many Slaves, especially in 


the least foes of the Taces 
agree in the detestation with which they the Turks, bu 

do not yet show any signs of union among themselves. The Roume, 
population of the Principalities has for many centuries enjoyed 9 
modified independence, recognising the suzerainty of the 

and paying a tribute. They belong to a race too insignificant to 
have much weight in Europe, and their position renders them 
unwilling to assail the Turkish Empire. It is quite gas that 
Russia might take part in such a struggle; and they know by 
bitter experience that their country is the battle-field in every war 
in which Russia and Turkey are the combatants. Political wisdom 
led them to insist on the union of their two States; and a reasonable 
self-respect makes them wear unwillingly every badge of depen- 
dence on a Power from which they have derived no advantage, 
They await their opportunity, and will use it when it arrives, 
But they will not initiate a revolt, or invite an invasion in their 
behalf. The Greeks, again, are too few and too scattered for 
independent action. 

The Slaves are the most formidable enemy of the Ottoman 
Empire. This portion of its population is not so numerous as the 
dominant tribe, nor even as the Roumans, but they have a 

werful connexion, considerable organization, and a lofty am- 

ition. They regard themselves as the race of the future. They 
recognise their brethren in the Russians, and in a large minority 
of the subjects of Austria. They have a Piedmont in Servi 
which achieved a qualified independence pf years ago, 
which is now governed by a vigorous and ambitious prince, and 
animated by the recollection of many former victories over the 
Turks, and by the presence of a standing army of nearly 50,000 
men. Under the leadership of Servia, the Slaves on the south of 
the Danube and the Save may, at any moment, ally themselves with 
their brethren on the northern banks of those rivers, and begin the 
dismemberment of Turkey. 

The prolonged duel between the Ottomans and the Slaves is, at 
this moment, represented by the curious contest of which Monte- 
negro is the theatre. Some 120,000 Slavic herdsmen occupy the 
steep sides and valleys of the Dinarian Alps between Niksich and 
the Herzegovina on the north, and the lake of Scutari, in 
Albania, on the south. They form a confederacy of cantons, 
which, during the last century, freed themselves one by one from 
the authority of the Turkish Pacha. Though acknowledging the 
military leadership of an hereditary prince, they still pay a tribute 
to the Porte ; but the strength of their natural fortresses, and the 
sturdy bravery of their character, have made them almost an in- 
dependent power in the midst of the Turkish Empire. Twice in the 
last ten years has the Ottoman Porte attempted to put an end to 
the offensive precedent, but its generals have only succeeded in 
depriving Montenegro of its lowland pastures. The Montenegrin 
demand of a port on the Adriatic and the restoration of its 
pastures, provoked about two months ago a third attack, in which 
the ablest generals of the Empire have brought large armies agai 
the little province. But Cettigne, its capital, can be approached 
only through long defiles, and the rumours of great Turkish 
victories which from time to time arrive from Scutari are gener- 
ally contradicted in a few days by more authentic news of their 
defeat from Austrian Ragusa, Still, a prolonged struggle between 
a few cantons scarcely ing 25,000 fighting men, and the 
resources of an Empire in the hands of its ablest general, can have 
but one result. The resistance of a Slavic people, so brave, and so 
long successful, would, however, produce a profound impression on 
the whole race, were it made under the Carpathians; and as 
Montenegro is anne only by a narrow slip of territory from 
Servia, it is possible that, before Omar Pacha takes Cettigne, the 
unequal struggle may be interrupted by the intervention of the 
Prince of Servia. 

The Sultan is entitled to receive a fixed tribute from Servia, 
and to place garrisons in seven of its fortresses, one of which is 
Belgrade. With these exceptions, the complete autonomy of the 
principality is guaranteed by the treaty of Paris, Unable other- 
wise to reconcile existing facts with that integrity of the Turkish 
Empire which the allies went to war to maintain, the authors of 
the treaty of Paris allowed Turkey to retain an offensive prerogative, 
while at the same time they ‘a other privileges to Servia, which 
could not indeed decently have been refused, but which were 
wholly incompatible with the continuance of the former. Ac- 
cordingly, ever since 1856, Servia has been preparing the military 
force which may before long not only recover the Bk, but 
deal a fatal blow to the Turkish Empire north of the Balkan, A 
month ago, the Pacha of Belgrade permitted his soldiers to 
avenge a petty squabble by the bombardment of the town. This 
unlucky blunder | the Government of Servia an admirable 
opportunity for demanding the surrender of the fortress, the 
ssession of which has been perverted to such a purpose. The 
orte will probably refuse. Montenegro has set a brilliant 
example. It is easy to stir the fanatical feelings of the peoples 
and unless the Western Powers can pour oil on the troubled 
waters, it is quite possible that, before the close of the year, a war 
— which will drive the Ottomans to the south of the 


n. 

The Turks are the most energetic and capable of the sub- 
jects of the Sultan, but they will scarcely be able to carry on 
with success a long war at a distance from their head-quarters. 
If the Servians do not rise till they have secured the of 
the other discontented populations of the empire, they will 


Bosnia, have adopted the religion of th 


eir conquerors, and are not 


bably succeed. If they succeed, the empire of the Sultan will be 
contracted, not overthrown or reconstructed. A reconstruction of 
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the empire on such terms that all its populations should enjoy 
political equality and order under a Government commanding their 

illing obedience, would be the happiest solution of the Eastern 
question. But long be - of cruelty and insult, have made a 
compromise between the Turks and their Christian subjects impos- 
sible. The latter will never consent to share Constantinople with 
the former; yet it will be long before they are able to wrest it 


from them. 


THE AMERICAN WAR IN LONDON. 


may not ps be generally known that the war between 
iG the a and Southern States of America has broken out 


with great violence in Fleet Street. Happily the weapons with 
which the contest in this quarter is carried on are such as may be 
used without danger or impediment to the travellers along that 
crowded thoroughfare. If paper should fail to answer all the 
urposes to which the aepeeee are putting it in America, at 
+t it will not disappoint them here in London. Mr. Gladstone 
will perhaps regret to learn that one of the results of his pacific 
system of finance has been to cheapen the material of war. A 
newspaper called the London American is —— every Wed- 
nesday at No. 100, Fleet Street, to uphold the cause and celebrate 
the victories of the Northern States, while another newspaper, 
called the Index, is published every Thursday at No. 102, Fleet 
Street, to render similar services to the South. It happens that 
the single house which divides the Federal army of printers from 
the Confederates is occupied by a tobacconist, whose shop may be 
taken to represent that unhappy border-land of Virginia which 
lies between the contending powers. Far, however, from suffering 
in the fierce conflict which is raging between his neighbours, it is 
probable that this tobacconist gains a few extra customers through 
the attraction of a lacards of assertion on his left hand, and 
of contradiction on his right. The office of the Northern organ 
is adorned with specimens of the paper currency of the South, 
which it insultingly offers for sale at the price of a few pence 
per note. this or any other movement in the war of words 
should menace the tranquillity of Fleet Street, we trust that our 
Government, acting on the same principle which lately enforced 
the neutrality of Southampton, will order a policeman to be 
constantly on duty in the neighbourhood. 


As the London American was established to support the Northern 
cause, and as a considerable number of Northern Americans appear 
to approve of the course of proceeding which it adopts, we cannot 
help reading it with sume interest, and expressing the astonishment 
we feel at the methods which its conductors think suitable to their 
end of influencing the opinion of intelligent Englishmen. Of course, 
if they simply propose to print by way of relieving their own 
minds, well and good; but if they desire to address themselves to 
other minds, we should judge that they are not managing their 
campaign here much better than Mr. Secretary Stanton has done 
at home. If they knew anything of the country in which their 

rations are carried on, they would know that the aid of Mr. 

x. F. Train would do them much more harm than good. But 
Mr. Train speaks, or rather raves, once a week in some 
public room, and one of the functions of the London American is 
to report the violent absurdities of which he thus delivers himseif. 
One of Mr. Train’s latest orations, which was upon the subject of 
Mr. Lindsay’s motion in the House of Commons, begins thus :— 
“Mr. Lindsay’s impudence is worthy of his rebel sympathies and 
vulgar manners.” Now, supposing Mr. Lindsay’s manners to be 
vulgar, what has his vulgarity to do with the question of recog- 
nising the Southern States? It has as much, perhaps, as the fact 
that the President of those States bears a name which is capable 
of being abbreviated into “ Jeff.” We observe that the New York 
Tribune testifies to “ the fervour of the Union principles” of the 
American, and also to its “ ability and discretion ;” but our own 
testimony would be confined to the former point. Of course a 
paper which is published in England may be fairly tried by English 
es, and therefore we venture to inquire what object is expected 

to be gained by publishing the letters which “J. D.” writes to the 
American from New York. They bear the same relation to the 
ordinary correspondence of rational newspapers that the Richard- 
sonian drama lately exhibited at the Crystal Palace does to one of 
Shakspeare’s tragedies. It is almost impossible, while reading 
“J. D's.” strange effusions, to bear in mind that they are not 
burlesques. “The bloodiest chapter ever recorded in the world’s 
history has been traced upon the records of time.” Thisis how J. D. 
throws oft for his account of the battles before Richmond. There 
may be critics in New York who think this fine writing, but 
we only think it fustian. In the next sentence mention is made 
of “ the greatest living general of his age, George B. M‘Clellan.” 
It occurs to us that all living generals, whether or not com- 
parable to Napoleon, are generals of the age, just as all chapters 
recorded in history necessarily find places in the records of time. 
But we strongly suspect that what we should call tautology is 
thought by the correspondent and editor of the American to be 
soul-stirring eloquence. When “J. D.” claims “the admiration 
of all civilized nations” for the “desperation, valour, and endu- 
rance” of the contending armies, it rather seems that he expects 
an equal tribute of <j sper to his own power of descriptive com- 
ition. Although he calls the Confederates by all manner of 
names himself, he still ex his English readers to admire 


abuses and beats his wife, and at the same time insists that all his 
neighbours should admire her and pay her compliments. Turning 
from his style to what we 

that “ the lion-hearted M‘Cle. 
to once that they have made him fall back; that “he has swung 
the right of his army around for a distance exceeding thirty 
miles;” and that “under constant and desperate attacks from 
overpowering numbers” he has obtained a position which makes 
“his advance upon Richmond far more ticable than by the 
line which the deluded rebels supposed he had marked out for 
himself.” During the whole of the seven days’ operations General 
M‘Clellan lost only one siege gun, and—what was even more im- 
portant—“ at no time was the slightest shadow seen to cloud the 
sunshine of his brow,” nor for a moment did he falter in faith in 
his noble and gallant army. Rebel prisoners admit that the suc- 
cessful change of front had astonished the traitor leaders “more 
than anything that had transpired during this rebellion,” and that 
it was some time before those leaders could believe that M‘Clellan 
was not retreating in disorder. 


One of the oddest points about “J. D.” is, that while indulging 
the wildest flights of exaggeration, he is yet determined to assert 
his character for accuracy. Thus he says that “the various re- 
porters of the press” fix the loss of the Federal army in the seven 
days’ fighting at from fifteen to twenty thousand, and that of the 
rebels at forty thousand; but as he knows from long experience 
how casualties are magnified “upon the eve of every battle”— 
by which expression he appears to mean “after the battle has 
taken place”—he calculates that “fifteen thousand will cover our 
entire loss, and twenty thousand that of the rebels.” And yet he 
introduces the topic of the loss sustained by the contending armies 
by declaring that it is “fearful beyond conception ;” and as he waxes 
warmer he asserts that “no other people than Americans would 
have waged such a hand-to-hand strife, and for such a period ;” 
and still farther on, that “the loss of life during the whole seven 
days’ combats exceeds that of any battles ever before fought.” That 
such a war should be waged by Americans yey each other is, 
he says, “one of those mysterious designs of an all-wise Provi- 
dence that no finite mind can fathom.” Perhaps his countryman, 
Mr. Sothern, would have put it, “that no fellah can make out.” 
He has no doubt that some t is to be worked out “ for 
the benefit of the universal brotherhood of man;” and foreign 
Powers are recommended to reflect, that a people schooled in such 
desperate struggles of war, once united, would be “capable of 

ing thrones as well as despots tremble.” He does not say this 
in a spirit of braggadocio, “ but let any crowned head thrust 
between us its interference,” and he, in effect, threatens that that 
head will get pretty badly punched. 

We have nothing to remark upon the Index, except that it is 
written in the language which people of ordinary education and 
unimpaired faculties use in land, and that it attempts to 
advance the cause of the Southern States by employing rational 

ents and advancing statements which are not extravagantly 
incredible. Of course we cannot speak of the Index as we think, 
without incurring the risk of being denounced by the American as 
sympathizers with the South. But, in this matter, the only 
sympathy we confess to feeling is a sympathy with the common 
rules of literary composition, and of historical veracity, which 
are ow usly violated by the London organ of the Northern 
States. Perhaps, too, if we spoke unreservedly, we should 
admit that the letters and orations of Mr. G. F. Train in- 
fuse into our minds a slight aversion to the cause which enjoys 
that gentleman’s support. We observe that Mr. Train was very 
indignant, in his lecture, at the treatment which General Butler 
has received from the English newspapers. He told his hearers 
that where America has one skeleton in her closet, England has 
a dozen; and then, changing his subject, he declared, in defiance 
of all the telegrams, that M‘Clellan had trapped the rebels, and 
that Richmond was completely hemmed in by the great armies of 
the Northern States. Mr. Train lately lectured on the immorality 
of Epsom races, and it seems that last Monday, “ by invitation of 
the Brotherhood of St. Patrick,” he delivered an address (not yet 
reported) on the Downfall of England. A recent number of the 
American contains a letter from “an American gentleman of well- 
known literary fame,” to “a Unionist in London,” whose lucid 
and eloquent advocacy has elicited the warmest gratitude of his 
fellow-citizens, and who, therefore, is not improbably Mr. Train 
himself. We purchased a copy, and we can truly say that we do 
not at all regret the outlay. There is an account of England’s 
conduct during the rebellion, intended by the author to be in the 
style of “the future Macaulay or Alison,” which we would on 
no account have missed the pleasure of reading. The London 
American is published in the same street as Punch, and at the 
same price; and although the fun is unintentional, it is nearly, if 
not quite, as good. 


GOODWOOD RACES. 


é it~ race for the Goodwood Cup did not end in an exciti 
struggle, but it had the merit of bringing together as 

a lot of horses as one need wish to see. There was, in the first 
place, The Wizard, whom ‘everybody admits to be a race-horse of 
the highest class, but who lacks, perhaps, the pluck necessary for a 


them, not of course equally with the Federals, but still far beyond 
any mere Old World heroes. Indeed, he reminds us of a man who 


severe finish. The Wizard was in this same race last year, and he 
allowed the American horse Starke to beat him in last few 
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strides, when nothing but determination was wanting to secure 
ictory. Indeed The Wizard has managed just not to do it so 
many times, that when he beat Asteroid at Stockbridge lately, his 
success seemed unaccountable, except on the supposition that 
Rogers’s great experience had su to him some contrivance as 
effectual as moral suasion is thought by certain enthusiasts to be 
with silent boys. It is true that the vic was not a great one, 
because the horses carried even weights, although The Wizard is a 
older; but then Asteroid had won the Ascot Cup just before 
in a style which enhanced the high reputation which he attained last 
year. Riding without either whip or spur, Rogers certainly did on 
that oceasion contrive to counteract The Wizard’s tendency to shut 
up just when the pinch was felt. It seemed that at last this splendid 
horse had got a rider who could prevail upon him to do himself 
justice, and accordingly he was made favourite for the Goodwood 
a at odds which we could not help thinking shorter than his 
earlier history justified. Our own notion of » good thing would 
have been to back The Wizard for a place, but not to win the race. 
He looked, before saddling, quite himself, as fine a horse as there is 
upon the turf; but as he walked round and round, urder those trees 
which may be best described as the “green-room” of Goodwood, 
there certainly was some appearance of stiffness about the near 
hind-foot, which, however, was not perceptible afterwards when 
he cantered. Rogers again rode without whip or spur, but on 
this occasion moral influence did not supply their places so effica- 
ciously as at Stockbridge. Leaving The Wizard engaged in a 
walk under the trees, we next turned our attention to a 
very fine pair of mares. One of these was Audrey, winner of the 
Cesarowitch last year, who had been favourite or nearly so for the 
Stakes on Wednesday, and ran fourth for them. As Audrey is now 
six years old, her public life must be near its close, and it may be 
expected that her name will hereafter be kept in memory by her 
descendants, for she looks fit to be the mother of illustrious 
horses. Her ro agg under the trees was Fairwater, whose 
merit is sufficiently well known, as she won the Liverpool 
Cup a fortnight ago, and ran a very good third for the Ascot 
Cup, which indeed she at one moment looked like winning. 
She was ridden by Fordham at Ascot and Liverpool; but 
as Mr. Ten Broeck has a horse running to-day, Fordham will 
ride for him. The horse which Fordham is to ride is no 
other than the once famous Umpire, upon whom the Americans 
heaped such a pile of money before the Derby of two years ago. 
The boastfulness of Americans has of late been turned to other 
subjects than horse-racing, and Umpire is not by any means the 
only hero who has been manufactured out of very ordinary clay. 
It is possible that the bragging there has been about this horse 
may have inspired us with a prejudice against him. Whatever be 
the cause, we never liked him, and we do not like him now; and 
we should not mind taking reasonable odds that Umpire 
would be the last horse in the race. At any rate, we do not 
expect that Mr. Ten Broeck, who beat The Wizard with Starke 
last year, will beat him now with Umpire. Being an American- 
bred horse, Umpire has an allowance of half a stone, and we feel 
confident that The Wizard is more than that much better than he. 
As he is being saddled his owner is heard to mention, for the 
information of bystanders, that that horse bites everything and 
kicks everything he comes near. Not being so much in love with 
Umpire as to be desirous of either bite or kick, we turn to a hand- 
some chestnut filly with white hind-legs, who is no other than 
Mr. Naylor’s Feu de Joie, the latest winner of the Oaks. This 
is a very pretty creature, but scarcely fit, like Fairwater and 
Audrey, to mingle in conflict with the sterner sex. 

The three-year-old fillies of the present year have not thus far 
shown themselves by any means equal to the colts, which are, if we 
do not mistake, beyond the av of merit. There is, in the first 
place, The Marquis. Not to of his public running, it is re- 
ported that he has pretty well galloped his trial horse, Cape Fly- 
away, off his legs, and that The Wizard also has found The School- 
master’s work too much for him. There is also the horse which 
beat The Marquis for the 9 And besides, there are the two 
three-year-olds which started for the Goodwood Cup. Of one of 
these, Tim Whiffier, it is almost impossible to speak too highly. 
He looks the very model of a race-horse, and if the 
character of the year depended on him alone it would not 
be contemptible. It is a pity that he has not gntered either for 
the Derby or St. r,and really some opportunity ought to be 
found for a meeting between him and The Marquis, as we believe 
the result would be a race which would be remembered for many 
years to come. Tim Whiffler won the Chester Cup, and he won a 
race at Ascot, just as he liked ; so that the price of 2,500 guineas, for 
which his present owner bought him, was not at all too high. There 
can be no doubt that Tim Whiffler is an extraordinarily good three- 
year-old, and we must say that in this race three-year-olds are 
rather unduly favoured. e difference of two stone in weight is, 
at this time of the year, disproportioned to a difference of two 
years in age. Such a horse as Tim Whiffler improves every month, 
while such a horse as The Wizard, perhaps, does not improve at all. 
Looking at Tim Whiffler, and considering the weight he carried, it 
seemed that he ought to win this sarny Ter somehow he had not 
lately commanded as much ce as might have been 
expected. Indeed, the preference was generally given to another 
excellent horse of the same year, Zetland, who made such a 


courageous finish as second to Asteroid for the Ascot Cup, and 
whose power of endurance is remarkable, while in speed he has 


hardly give him credit for being as good as the betting assumes 
him to be. 


else throughout the race. It is not o 
running all 


Fairwater looked for her, and both ap 
ably good places—near enough, that is, to the front for the 
decisive rush which their tive partisans expected to see made, 
But, alas! when it came to the critical moment, The Wizard could 
make but a poor effort, and Fairwater could make none at all. 
Tim Whiffler was ahead of everything, and Zetland was ahead of 
everything else. Perhaps Zetland could have got nearer to Tim 
Whifiler, but he could not have got near enough to have hed any 
chance of beating him. Perhaps, also, Rogers might have 
— upon The do more, but was 
impossible for him to do anything to the purpose. i 
oe the Goodwood Cup by a very: tittle last year, The Wizard 
lost it by a great deal this year. The three first horses looked 
very much as if they were doing their duty contentedly im 
that state of life to which they had respectively been 

Tim Whiffer was easily, and much as a matter of course, firet; 
and so was Zetland second; and so was The Wizard third. 

took his own place, and did not attempt to interfere with the 
place of sinitoley else. The Wizard’s rider had neither whip nor 
spur, and the riders of the other horses did not want any. The 
finish was very quiet, gentlemanly, and unexciting. The position 
of each horse seemed to be accepted quite as if it were a matter of 
destiny, which no energy could improve and no laxity of exertion 
damage. Of the other horses, we believe that Umpire was the 
very Yast, but it really did not matter in the least where any 
of them were. The two powerful three-year-olds had taken 
full advantage of their light weights, and had fairly galloped away 
from everything in the field. 

Although the race for the Goodwood Cup ended in this tran- 
quil manner, the sight of six out of the seven horses that ran for 
it was in itself enough to repay the journey to the course. The 
character of this race for bringing together the best horses 
the turf has been fully maintained in the present year. 
character of the other grand race of the meeting, viz. the Good- 
wood Stakes, has also been maintained ; for there was a great deal 
of gambling upon this race, and it was won by a horse who 
was quite unknown before. The great secret of success in handi- 
caps is to have a moderately good horse whose merit is 
known to yourself only. If your horse is very good, the secret 
of his ness will ost invariably ooze out. Races of this 
kind, having usually a large number of entries, are highly con- 
venient to the bookmaker, but are not very interesting to the 
mere spectator. The fine mare Audrey carried nine stone in this 
race, and over nine stone next day for the Cup, and in both 
instances she got over the two and a half miles of ground creditably. 
It is to be noticed that the Findon Stakes, which Mr. Naylor won 
last year with Caterer, have been won by him again this year with 
Pratique. Indeed, as Mr. Naylor started three horses for this race, 
it would have been hard if one of them had not been successful. 
The two-year-olds which showed at Goodwood were not, generally 
speaking, of very high merit, and the three-year-olds which ran in 

e races peculiar to their year were not by any means adapted 
to make good our opinion of the excellence of their class. The first 
race on Thursday brought out three three-year-olds, one of whom 
was Buckenham, a horse who sometimes has had admirers. 
Buckenham did not win nor try to win, nor even try to make 
winning by any other horse troublesome. Somebody suggested 
that he was going to run for the Cup, and that he was started in 
this race only to get a gentle canter. If true, this would have 
been aggravating to any misguided persons who had put money 
upon him in the belief that he would try to win. But as Bucken- 
ham did not start for the Cup, it may be supposed inat he honestly 
did his best in the previous race, and that the gentle canter was 
too much for him. 

At Goodwood, if the ever flags, one turns for full satis- 
faction to the scenery. e meeting of this year has had the 
advantage of real English summer weather, which, when it can be 
got, is surpassed by very few climates. There is only one draw- 

ack to the delightful impression made by Goodwood Races, and 
that is, the hideous assemblage of wretched, starved, and tortured 
hacks which drag vehicles from the railway to the course, up @ 
hill which is both long and —~ Surely there cannot be a greater 
contrast than that between the horses which people come to see 
and those which bring them. These miserable animals are teth 
during the day by the side of that grove wherein their high-born 
the races in which they are engaged. 

ter all, perhaps pushing four stout person hill is not 
much ba painful than finishing a great pre oH but then of course 
it is not anything like so glorious. 


few superiors in his year. If previous performances are any guide 
it is certain that Zetl fre magh we 


and cannot be far from winning, although we 


Se eee Of the seven horses which have been mentioned, every ong pau 
i except Umpire would command admiration anywhere. Tim u 
a3 : Whitiler is not the handsomest of the os but he looks as if he his nob 
= could do anything. His rider had evidently determined to make weapons 
the pace strong from start to finish, relymg upon the horse's women 
quality, and also upon the light weight which he carried as com- to a fr 
pared with Fairwater and The Wizard. The rider of Zetland also last tell 
7 | adopted the same tactics. The result was, that these two horses, his orig’ 
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BUTLER’S APOLOGY. 


1AM Mercurio quam Marti. General Butler, in one respect, 
T uals Cesar—he can write as well as fight. To be sure, 
his cae exploits are only achieved against women; and his 
weapons are worthy of his warfare. The man who could insult 
women by his infamous proclamation can vindicate it, and, writing 
to a friend at Boston— the very Academe of America —he at 
last tells us what he really meant by it. But, outrageous as was 
his original offence, his defence is something worse. There was but 
one element wanting to our knowledge of this person’s character, 
to make it an exhaustive specimen of human vileness. General 
Butler has been kind enough to complete our knowledge of himself. 
He acknowledges and vindicates his proclamation. “ Under like 
circumstances he would issue it in;” and, in explaining it, he 
adds just that one personal trait which makes the picture of him | 
whole and harmonious. The dash of sanctimonious hypocrisy was | 
lacking, and he has supplied it. He has been traduced, misrepre- | 
sented, and misunderstood. “Careless of the slanders of his | 
enemies,” he is nobly desirous, nay, “jealous of the good opinions 
of his friends.” Being a Christian and a reader of Shakspeare, he 
throws off with Shylock’s famous apostrophe to “ Father Abraham,” 
and wonders what sort of Christians men can be who suspect the 
very thoughts of others. For himself, he is a Scipio and his army a 
holy legion of pure-minded apostles of patriotism. Such bein 
his nature and such the life of his chaste soldiery, he address 
them only in language which could be understood by the pure in 
heart. Hont soit qui mal y pense, or, as he says, in a fine spirit of 
piety, “out of the abundance of the heart the mouth ignites” 
and it is only men like the Editor of the Boston Courier who 
could so construe his general order as to suppose that he 
intended to hand over the ladies of New Orleans to the brutal 
license of a coarse soldiery. This could not be his meaning, 
because soldiers are gentlemen. When General Butler meets a 
common woman plying her vocation in the streets, he passes her 
by with an austere indignant virtue. “He takes no notice of 
her—her words and gestures are not insulting to him.” “It is only 
when she becomes a continuous and positive nuisance that you call 
a watchman and give her in charge.” It was therefore “with 
anxious and careful thought” that General Butler hit upon this 
order— “ Women who insult my soldiers are to be regarded and 
treated as common women plying their vocation.” It is only 
Northern editors, and he might have added every honourableeman 
in Europe, who could misunderstand his proclamation ; and those 
who do misunderstand it are in the habit of “stopping such 
women, talking with them, and holding dalliance with them, and 
so, from their own conduct, they construed his order.” 

This is ingenious, and quite worthy of an attorney’s mind. 
General Butler has not studied Nisi Prius for nothing; though, 
like some other specimens of special pleading, it proves rather too 
much. It is no great objection to his transparent fallacy to observe 
of it that he contrives, in offering this explanation to his Boston 
friend, to insult the common voice of Europe at the same time. It 

ill be an additional claim upon the gratitude and respect of 
General Butler's fellow-citizens that he has managed to charge 


such persons as the members of the British House of Commons, 
by a neat inuendo, with consorting commonly with common | 
women. But to the defence. It amounts to this. General Butler 
is himself an eminently moral man— we have, at any rate, his 
own word for it. And his troops like himself, are one and 
all, every man of them Sir Galahads also. They have no 
camp-followers; they have no dealings with common women ; 
they are as pure as unsunned icicles like himself. They at once 
understood his proclamation. Knowing no evil, they thought no 
evil. They only understood it as school-girls understand commen- 
taries on the seventh commandment—namely, as a delicate 
hint to them to persevere in their immaculate and maiden 
modesty. An army of saints would at once enter into the feeli 
and interpret aright the words of their saintly commander. ‘To 
the pure all things are pure. 

ere is one slight abatement in the completeness of the nae | 
and austere General’s saintliness. A thoroughly good man, suc 
as General Butler paints himself, does not usually degrade himself 
by foul-mouthed abuse of even the most worthless of the female 
sex. His language of austere disgust, and his feelings, too, are 
tempered with some charity for the most fallen and degraded. 
General Butler, on the contrary, rails at all the ladies of New 
Orleans in the most foul-mouthed language. He vilifies them in 
the dialect of Billingsgate, if not of the stews. He quotes 
Scripture against them once and again; though he might have 
remembered that his friend Shylock, like 
po The devil, can cite Seripture for his purpose ; 


An evil soul, producing a 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 

“The devil,” he says, with edifying unction, “had entered into 
the hearts of the be of this pon te (you know seven of them 
chose Mary Magdalene for a residence) to stir up strife in every 
way possible.” To class all the ladies of New Orleaus with the 
woman who was a sinner, the proverbial type of harlotry, is 
scarcely consistent with that Christian charity which, in addition 
to the other evangelical virtues, a General of austere virtue must 
necessarily possess. But he plunges at once from Scripture to 
slang. “The insults of these bejewelled, becrinolined, and belaced 


could without retort.” “ Orleans 
must shamed into propriety.” short, the Magdalens in 
whom was no shame, _—. into whom all the devils had 
entered, must be treated as common women ; and we all know how 
common women are treated by soldiers and gentlemen—of course 
with silence, modesty, and purity. 
This is General Butler’s commentary on his own order; and he 
has also illustrated it + Saag practice. At the funeral of a Federal 
officer, one Lieut. de , it appears that a Southern lady of re- 
markable spirit and ingenuous freedom of tongue, made herself 
conspicuous by sitting in her balcony and displaying Southern 
colours and otherwise misconducting herself. Not that she stood 
alone, for the whole of New Orleans sympathized with her, and the 
scene in the church where the funeral service was celebrated was 
so violent that, in a rt of rage wholly unbecoming to so 
savoury a professor as eral Butler, that religious com- 
mander declared that if he had been there he would have 
bombarded the church. The Bomba of the North vented his 
holy indignation not on the church but on the lady. Mrs. Phillips 
was at once arrested, and another general order, quite equal to 
his infamous proclamation, was at once issued. Mrs. Phillips, on 
— subjected to the gentle commander’s inte tion, with 
Southern vivacity replied, “I was in good spirits that day.” Flesh 
and blood, at least General Butler’s flesh and blood, could not stand 
this s artillery of woman’s tongue. “It is therefore ordered 
that she be not regarded and treated as a common woman, but as 
an uncommon, bad, and dangerous woman,” and therefore he sends 
her into solitary confinement. Butler's wit is worthy almost 
of his namesake who wrote Hudibras; and he might have been 
contented with the sly joke of oping Mrs. Phillips an uncommon 
specimen of acommon woman. The retort would have been ample 
vengeance for the lady’s pertness. In the tongue duel the General 
had the best of it. ere was hardly a necessity for clenching 
his pleasantry by transporting the defeated joker to a felon’s prison 
as well. Poor Mrs. Phillips finds it to be a sad mistake to Bandy 
sharp sayings with the commander of an army of occupation, 
just as somebody else discovered that it was of no use to argue 
with the master of ten legions. 
But the value of General Butler’s second general order is the light 
it throws not only on his first general order, but on his own explana- 
tion of its meaning. Mrs, Phillips is not to be treated as a common 
woman, but is to be ordered to prison. The inference is plain, that 
the New Orleans ladies and common women are not to be treated as 
Mrs. Phillips is treated. She is imprisoned, because she is not to 
be regarded as a common woman. ow, then, are common women 
to be treated? As Mrs. Phillips was not treated. But according 
to his own account of his own meaning, this imprisonment was 
exactly what he says he threatened all the ladies with. Either, 
then, General Butler’s joke loses all its point, and he has trea’ 
Mrs. Phillips asa common woman, or in his “ infamous proclama- 
tion” he did not intend that sense to be given to it which he has 
recently invented in his letter of explanation to his Boston friend. 
One way or the other, General Butler has tumbled into an obvious 
inconsistency. He must either abandon his joke or his explana- 
tion. By his treatment of Mrs. Phillips he has proved that his 
amation was intended in that sense which every reasonable 
cing has attached to it. He has convicted himself out of his own 
mouth ; and as General Butler likes Scripture and knows his Bible, 
we make him a present of the language as well as the sense of the 
text. 
Of course all this is poor work. It is lamentably easy to 
unmask a sanctimonious ruffian like this Butler ; and — for in- 
sensibly one slips into too much of Scriptural allusion, which 
is almost defiled by applying it, except in retort, to so great a 
master in inspired language — we feel a certain kind of ceremonial 
defilement, and seem to be unclean till the evening while touching 
such as General Butler. But a serious question remains. Is the 
South to be held by an army of pro-consuls like this? Here is 
New Orleans, the second city of the American cqntinent, a city, 
as General Butler says, “seven miles long by two to four wide, 
of 150,000 inhabitants, all hostile, bitter, defiant, explosive, 
standing literally on a ine, a spark only needed for destruc- 
tion.” It can only be held by threats of bombarding churches, 
and by actually imprisoning women. Every woman is a Jael in 
it. But New Orleans does not stand alone. Ev = and 
town and village in the South is alive with the like Mrs. 
Phillips; and when the legions of the North have triumphed, and 
when the unborn sons and daughters of those whom the Butlers, 
and the like of Butler, have consigned to infamy and Ship Island, 
can lisp curses, they will be showered with even more Mrs. 
Phillips’ “ good spirits” on their conquerors and © ee Is 
this the tenure by which the Union is to be 


CERAMI AND GLASS IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 
ur review of the Painting and Sculpture, or what our 

would have walled the Aris, of the Inter- 
national Exhibition, we pass by a natural transition to the equally 
“fine” and not less interesting Applied Arts. But in our surve 
of the aris in their connexion with various manufactures, we sh 
occupy a more limited field than in the former part of our subject. 
We chal not attempt to investigate the general state and con- 
dition of industrial art, but only to notice the comparative p 


creatures calling themselves ladies, were more than flesh and blood 


made since 1851 in those departments of production in whi 
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the artistic element is most conspicuous. The rather barbarous | largest work of ornamental pottery ever yet conceived or executed, 
compound word, “art-manufacture,” has come into vogue during | To describe in detail the extraordinary display of these leading 
the decade. Its invention and adoption testify to a want exhibitors would be to go through the whole extent of ceramic 
in our language. The great lesson which was = us in | art. We should add that Messrs. Minton’s principles of desi, 
the Exhibition of 1851 was our shortcoming in the Hg oes of | seem to be er eclectic. Messrs. Copeland are unrivalled 
ure and oy design to the objects of our handicraft. | the material of their delicate egg-shell porcelain, and for their 
ince then, we have striven hard to supply the artistic element | jewelled porcelain; but it strikes us that a purer design is to be 
that was confessedly wanting in our industrial products, while desired. So, too, we venture to accuse of some want of refine. 
foreign nations have done the like; and art-manufacture, both name ment the statuettes of the much-praised Royal Dinner-Service 
and thing, is the result of our strenuous exertions. It isa ques- from the Worcester Works. It is one of the most h 
tion of great interest whether any, and what, progress has been | signs that all the great firms from the Potteries, without exception, 
made during the last ten years in the general application of show an honest endeavour to obtain the best ble designs for 
better principles of design—in form, and colour, and fitness, and | the modelling and colouring of their works. We may not always 
truthfulness—to the various articles of use or luxury which are | admire the results; but it is undeniable that the intention is 
necessary for our daily life. | good. Of the retail firms which represent the average market 
Unfortunately, the inquiry must be limited to the industrial art status of this manufacture in England, Messrs. Goode— who are, 
of Europe. America is, for all practical purposes, unrepresented we believe, exhibitors, but not producers— may be taken as a 
in the present Exhibition ; and our own Colonies are, in an artistic | type. The other and inferior branch of the potter's which 
point of view, wholly barren. Their respective displays of raw has to do with tiles for floor or mural decoration, is exclusi 
materials— mineral and vegetable—are indeed full of interest and | confined to England. Here, again, Messrs. Minton are preemi- 
of promise; but whatever application of art is attempted in any of | nent; but Messrs. Maw & Co., and other exhibitors from the 
them seems to be nothing more than an inferior reproduction of | a coal field, very nearly equal them, and they all mani- 
the English ideas of twenty years since. Our emigrated artizans, | fest the same healthy feature —the recourse had to the artist or 
in fact, have only known how to work up the old traditions of , the architect. The French ceramic display, independently of 
their apprenticeships ; and it is clear that the recent movement in | that from Sévres, shows considerable promise. There are not a 
art at ante has not yet reached Melbourne or Montreal. Again, few signs that the French potters, as becomes the countrymen of 
the Oriental and semi-Oriental exhibitors at South Kensington | Palissy, onuynele make experiments in their craft. We hope that 
astonish us, as always, with their exquisite unsophisticated | these attempts will result in some new form or application of the art. 
colouring, and their faithful application of the traditions of a | In a plain white Limoges ware for table service, so far as colour is 
legitimate, but moribund, style of art. Progress, as understood at concerned, the specimens exhibited by M. Ardant and by M. Pouyat 
Lyons or in the Staffordshire Potteries, is scarcely to be looked | are certainly better than any of the same sort made in England. 
for, or hoped for, in the manufactures of India or Japan. The | M. Blumberg has imitated Palissy ware with much success; but 
inevitable change, when it comes, will be in the wrong direction. | the specimens of the same sort exhibited a Visseau seem to us 
Already, in the Turkish Court, among the fairy tissues, and the | to show still more force and spirit. M. iy peony himself 
muslins of “Coan” delicacy, which recall the Arabian Nights, by his Luca della Robbia ware—M. Jean and M. Lavalle, by their 
there are some fabrics, coarse and vulgar in pattern and colour, | bold and free imitation of various styles. M. Gille may be men- 
which show a deplorable endeavour to follow the worst taste of tioned as the only exhibitor who degrades this beautiful art to 
Western Europe. An excellent article in the Quarterly Review | questionable ends by his feebly and meretriciously coloured 
ints out the same in the Indian Court, as illustrated in the | statuettes. He attempts also in porcelain the imitation of that 
mbay productions. We repeat that it will be quite suflicient | abominably debased kind of sculpture which has become popular 
for our purpose to examine whether applied art has improved or | in modern Italy, in which the face is represented as covered by a 
retrograded in the industrial products of the chief European | veil, The Marquis Ginori, of Florence, has succeeded in repro- 
nations. _ ducing most admirably every kind of majolica. A certain rudeness 
There is little difference of opinion among competent observers in the patterns of some of his works distinguishes them from the 
that, upon the whole, the review of the artistic progress made almost excessive neatness and trimness of design in the modern 
since 1851 is eminently satisfactory. Much indeed might be said majolica of France and England. Some of these Ginori spe- 
on the cther side of the question. Some particular branches of cimens on this account might be much more easily mistaken for 
manufacture, and some nations, viewed collectively, show no im- | genuine ancient works from Gubbio xr Urbino than their Enplish 
provement at all. Shams and unrealities still abound, and new | rivals. The Capo da Monte, and Luca della Robbia, wares from 
crops of blunders and errors, in taste and principle of design, might | this same Ginori factory are truly excellent. On the other hand, 
easily be pointed out. But, in spite of this, extreme cases of false the Royal Berlin Manufactory and the Copenhagen Manufactory 
art are certainly on the decrease; and in many an unexpected | make some ambitious displays, in which a is noticeable but 
quarter it is easy to discern the first germination of sounder prin- | a mediocre adherence to old traditions. In the Austrian Court 
ciples. The most marked and decided advance in this respect | will be noticed some porcelain which, without any share of the 
may be claimed, we are glad to say, for our own country. Te is _ scholarlike revival (so to call it) of the old faience which we have 
no mere patriotic prejudice which leads us to say this of the | been describing elsewhere, shows some energy and vitality of its 
British manufacturers. We believe that many of our foreign | own. On the whole, the ceramic display in the Exhibition is full 
visitors have reached the same conclusion. Without dreaming of | of promise. The extensive use of so beautiful a material, which is 
disparaging the extraordinary beauty and interest of the French | indestructible, alike in form and colour, in the external architec- 
Court in particular, when it is viewed as a whole, we do not | ture of Northern Europe, may safely be predicted; and it is in 
hesitate to assert that between the French art-manufactures of | this direction that we look for the most marked development in 
1851 and 1862 there is less difference than between the British | ceramic manufacture during the next few years. If Minton’s foun- 
products of the two periods. It is some satisfaction to reflect that _ tain had not any other merit, it would be well deserving of study as 
so much success has attended the labours of our Schools of Art, in | an experiment, on a scale hitherto undreamed of, of ceramic 
ite of all the charlatanry by which their management has been | architecture. 
tinguished, and that the preachings and criticisms of our| We see no evidence in the Exhibition that any considerable ad- 
independent art-journals have not been in vain. There are, | vance has been made since 1851 in the treatment of terra cotta, 
we believe, but few branches of our national manufacturing | especially in its application to architectural decoration. Yet here, 
industry in which signs of artistic life, and proofs of the gradual | again, there is an opportunity for great improvement and for a 
working of sound principles of design, may not be discovered. In larger introduction into general use. There are one or two 
fact, the distinction between artist and artizan is less marked than | exhibitors in the department to whom we commend this hint. 
it used to be. There are some departments in which our country- | Whether the huge external mosaics with which the Exhibition 
men maintain their superiority and distance all competitors; in | we is to be overrun will aid or check progress, remains to be 
most they are well able to hold their own ; in none are they con- | seen. Glass manufacture, again, is a kindred branch of applied art, 
spicuously inferior. which is as yet only half developed. The difficulty seems to be to 
Ceramic art claims the first place in our review, because in it | obtain good form in vitrified substances used for decorative p 
the English exhibitors, as a body, are unrivalled. Not that Sévres Mr. Osler has made some commendable attempts in his candelabra, 
has fallen below its ancient renown. There are beautiful specimens but has failed, as it seems to us, through attempting too much. 
of that porcelain in the French Court, remarkable especially for | The glass-mosaics of Mr. Stevens show no improvement either in 
their scale and boldness of treatment; but their excellence seems | colour or in the treatment of his gold tessere. In these the 
stereotyped, not progressive. Dresden, again, goes on reproducing | reflection of the light is affected by the gilding being on the inner 
the insipid prettinesses of the last =< We notice indeed | plane, and not on the surface, of the mosaic. His process is far 
some mirror-frames in Dresden ware which are a novelty; but excelled by that of Signor Salviati, of Venice, who has discovered 
the manufacture as a whole is stationary and unimproving. | a method of fluxing a thin vitreous coat over the gilt surface of 
Stoke-upon-Trent and Worcester not only equal Dresden and | his tessers. Signor Salviati’s mosaics and other works are rather 
Sévres in their respective specialties, but they produce, in | crudely coloured, and his design is conventional; but we are in- 
astonishing variety and excellence, every imaginable kind of | clined to look upon his process as one that is likely to be most 
ceramic manufacture. Messrs. Minton, Messrs. Copeland, Sir | useful in the application of gilding to p of decoration and 
James Duke & Co., and other firms, run each other very hard | polychromatic construction. He +. himself applied it, though 
in this generous competition. Palissy ware, Capo da Monte, | as yet on a small scale, to curvilinear surfaces, This invention 
and every other sort o F ppocard and of majolica, seem to be imi- | comes to us from Venice. We should be glad to think that the 
tated with almost equal accuracy and success. The Luca della | old glories of Murano would be recovered under Signor Salviati’s 
Robbia ware, though evidently growing in favour, as it well | auspices. The revival of the streaked chalcedony glass is a graceful 
deserves to do, is as yet, we fancy, in respect of colour and tex- | contribution to domestic art, and the application of the marquetry 
ture, the least happy reproduction. In the famous Majolica | process to glass inlaying produces extraordinary nicety of work. 
Fountain of Messrs. Minton & Company, we have the finest and ! But he will have most formidable rivals in the attempt from those 
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_ friends of Ireland. What attracts us in reading about Mr. Lucas 


who are before him in the field. An imperial antagonist has entered 
the lists, in the gigantic mosaic of St. Nicholas, a stately pontifi- 
cal figure on a gold ground, which Russia has sent us as a 
imen of the decorations of the great church of St. Isaacin the 
capital. Nevertheless, we anticipate more real artistic gain from 
the productions of the Venetian advocate than from the large but 
smooth and showy works of the Muscovite manufactory. In no de- 
ent of applied art is genuine ie chee 8 more manifest than 
in the glass for domestic purposes exhibited by the leading British 
manufacturers. The cast mal stamped glass of the last generation 
has almost disappeared. In its stead we have the most delicate 
imitations of the substance and shapes of the best Venetian 
examples. Exquisite form, graceful ornamentation, and charming 
combinations of colour may be seen in the works of almost all 
the British exhibitors in this class. Some of the jewelled glass in 
Pog nye may be instanced as very nearly approaching perfection. 
t is almost invidious to single out any firms for special com- 
mendation where the general average of merit is so high; but we 
think that by far the most beautiful specimens in the Exhibition 
bear the names of Messrs. Phillips of Bond Street, and Messrs. 
Dobson & Pearce of St. James's Street. Some household glass of 
shapes is exhibited also by Messrs. Morris, Marshall, & Co. 
painted glass for ecclesiastical or secular use this is not the 
place to speak. The development of artistic glass manufacture is 
almost confined to England. M. Minot is the only French exhi- 
bitor who appears to have caught the infection. The other 
European countries do not seem to have attempted more than 
to maintain their antecedent reputation. Still it is impossible not 
to in terms of considerable praise of the varied gracefulness 
of the productions which the manufactories of Bohemia are able 
to offer to the purchasers at such reasonable prices. The limited 
display of Bavarian glass is of the same character. Belgium 
rests content with the bigness of its sheets of plate glass. The 
rest of the world is literally nowhere. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK LUCAS.* 


T is seldom that so good a piece of biography as this is 
I offered to the public. iis shania everything a biography of 
the kind ought to be, and yet it is written under di — 
which, in the vast majority of cases, prove fatal. It is written 
a friend; the subject of the memoir was highly valued in a anal 
circle, and little known or valued beyond it; and most of its 
interest is derived from the mode in which the hero of the book 
threw himself into certain religious and social questions, Gene- 
rally, friendship, antagonism to the opinion of the world, and any- 
thing like religious interest, are fatal to good sense, brevity, and 
simplicity in a hageapher. It is true that Mr. Lucas’s life did not 
offer much for a biographer to dwell on. What there was to say 
could be said conveniently in a small space. But that is nothing. 
Generally, the less there is to say, the greater is the length to 
which a bi hy extends. deacon Hare and Mr. Carlyle 
both wrote the life of Sterling, and the Archdeacon’s memoir was 
about four times as long as the historian’s. How biography is 
written depends, not on the materials, but on the biographer. 
It would be absurd to place Mr. Riethmiiller’s little volume on 
the same level with Mr. Carlyle’s Life of Sterling—the most 
interesting biography in the recent literature of England. There is 
nothing like the brilliant excursuses on the latter days of Coleridge 
and the elder Sterling in the pages of Mr. Riethmiiller; but 
so far as mere biography goes, the merits of the two works 
depend on much the same causes. th writers praise their de- 
parted friend with a reserve and a respectful ignity that are 
more expressive than volumes of panegyric. Both retain their 
position of outside critics, and do not suffer themselves to be ab- 
sorbed in admiration. Both avoid all needless tearing away of 
the sacred veil of domestic Boe me fy and both avoid printing 
masses of correspondence. Perhaps, also, the success of both 
is in some measure due to the circumstance that neither believed 
in the mission, nor had much sympathy with the labours, of those 
whose career they commemorate. Mr. Carlyle describes Sterling’s 
search for a basis of religious belief as a foolish clinging to 
worn-out Hebrew clothes. Mr. Riethmiiller regards with the 
aversion of a calm English Protestant the vagaries of a convert to 
Popery, and a fanatical supporter of the most foolish of Irish 
grievances. The coldness of style which this difference of opinion 
might naturally create is, in both instances, avoided by the same 
genuine, hearty affection for the friend apart from his beliefs. It 
may be conducive to good biography that the biographer should 
thus contemplate from the outside the person whose life he writes. 
Probably, an Irish Roman Catholic would have made a much 
longer business of describing the vagaries of the editor of the 

Tablet. We should have had endless outpourings about Tenant 
Right and rm and the Irish Church. This is not at all what 
we want. e know all about these interesting questions; or, 
if we do not, we are at least callous to the effusions of ardent 


is not what he mete but how he thought it—the ardour, the 
ess, the impulsive nobleness of his character. This Mr. 
Riethmiiller brings before us, and little more than a hundred small 


pages have been enough for him. We can only h as eges 
an example may have more imitators than we think at all likely. 
Frederick Lucas was born in 1812, of Quaker parents, and was 
one of the earliest students at the London University. He soon 
became conspicuous among his fellows. “There was,” says the 
fellow-student who now writes his biography, “something singu- 
larly engaging in his look and manner. His figure gave the | 
impression of rude health and vigour, and his smile was the 
sweetest, his laugh the most exhilarating, I ever met with.” His 
conversation was characterized by a constant flow of rich and 
genial humour. In the regular studies of the place he only took a 
moderate de; of interest; but he read indiscriminately, and 
with insatiable appetite, a vast amount of miscellaneous literature. 
When he had once visited the theatre—a pleasure denied to his 
childhood by the religious scruples of the body to which he be- 
longed—the drama became a passion to him. He also delighted in 
many a of strength and skill, and his companions were 
charmed by the heartiness with which he boated, bathed, and 
cricketed, and by the spirit of exuberant enjoyment he displayed. 
Naturally he acquired great influence among his fellow-students ; 
and nothing, perhaps, contributed to this influence more than 
the ardour with which he took up each successive author, 
or theory, or belief, that pened to attract him. It was, 
says his iographer, the especial characteristic of his mind, that 
he never took up any subject by halves. For some time he was 
a Benthamite to a degree and with a fervour that, even at the 
London University, must have seemed strange. Then he was 
completely turned round by Wordsworth, and Tis mind was laid 
open to the influx of a thoroughly new order of sentiments and 
aspirations. He had long to think Quakerism wide enough 
to hold him, and the teaching of Wordsworth impelled him to 
seek some vent for his strong religious feelings in a direction as 
opposed to the narrow Puritanism of his early recollections as 
possible. The study of Dante, and the writings of Mr. Carlyle, 
Joined with the teaching of the new Oxford School, then rising u 

to attract him to what he believed to be the Ages of Faith; an 
he gradually came to centre all his hopes and wishes in as near an 
imitation of the twelfth century as circumstances and modern 
weakness would permit. The dislike of an established church drilled 
into him from infancy, and, as Mr. Riethmiiller suggests, a na- 
tural aversion to monotonous unmeaning sermons drove him past 
the Church of England, and inclination, logic, and his usual 
impetuous fervour stimulated him to go straight to Rome. 
He was not a man to hesitate for a moment when the 
voice of conscience seemed to call him. The entreaties of friends, 
the uncertainty of his future, the sorrow of his family, even the 
chance of losing the lady to whom he was en (a sister of 
Mr. John Bright), could not arrest him; and in 1839 he joined the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

His whole life was altered by this change. Fortunately for 
him, the lady who was to be his wife was quickly persuaded by 
his arguments, and her conversion to Romanism prevented any 
bar being raised to a union which proved a constant source of ha 
piness to him during the remainder of his life. He was sure to 
a very vehement Catholic if he was one at all; and his ardour, 
coupled with the literary reputation he established by his contri- 
butions to periodicals, suggested to some of his co-religionists that 
he was the —— array to found and edit a Catholic newspaper. 
Accordingly, the Tablet was set up for him, and his life was 
thenceforth devoted to expressing through this organ his opinions 
on the few subjects that came to engross his attention. t the 
course of the Tablet was by no means smooth or prosperous. A 
man like Lucas, as his biographer justly observes, was sure to 
make enemies in his own party, to offend a thousand susceptibi- 
lities, and to rouse innumerable fears. He had no patience with 
what appeared to him a weak or temporizing policy. The English 
Roman Catholics, however, had much more moderate views. 
They did not wish to further on the kindness of their Pro- 
testant friends. They were satisfied with the Emancipation Act. 
They had in many instances an aristocratic aversion to anything 
like popular agitation. Lucas had no patience with such people. 
He openly reproached them with their lukewarmness, and they , in 
their turn, resented the impertinence of such censure coming from 
a man only very lately admitted into their Church. They had the 
distrust of an upstart natural to Catholics whose Catholicism was 
a matter of historical pride. Still he went on his way, and in 
spite of great difficulties managed to keep the paper floating. His 
fancies or sympathies soon, however, took a new direction. He 
went almost crazy upon the rights of Ireland. He was as violent 
thundered. against England, ageinst the English Church and 

un inst R inst the i 
(mame wrote of the Irish priests, and the Irish peasantry, 
as if they were more angels than men. He seriously believed that 
Irish tenants ought to be allowed by law to recover all their losses 
from their landlords. He displayed on all Irish questions more 
than the enthusiasm which a convert is ex to display on 
religious questions. He had, however, one gleam of sense. He 
saw that the Irish insurrection of 1848 must necessarily fail. He 
earnestly warned his readers against joining in a enterprise that 
could not possibly sueceed. He clearly anticipated the tragic farce 
of the pa ee en. Nor were his warnings in vain; and Mr. 
Riethmiller us that he had the satisfaction of saving many 


who consulted him from perilling their lives and fortunes upon a 
hopeless adventure. 


* Frederick Lucas: a Biography. By Christopher James Riethmiiller. 
London: Bell & Daldy. 1862. . 


owards the end of 1849, Lucas received a pressing invitation 
ond he to with 


to remove the Zablet to D 
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the wishes of his Irish friends. He resided in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin until 1852, when some of the Irish Catholics thought 
it would be advisable to get him into Parliament, and he was 
accordingly returned for the county of Meath. On entering the 
House, he had to contend with great, disadvantages; and a letter 
of that date addressed to his biographer shows that he keenly felt 
them, He came as a stranger to defend a most unpopular cause, 
and he belonged to a rege vee all other sections regarded as 
the worst of nuisances. “He was looked upon,” says M. Rieth- 
miller, “as a renegade from his religion, and, in some sort, an 
enemy to his country.” He had no other reputation than that of 
a very violent journalist, and he had scarcely a friend or acquain- 
tance within the walls of Parliament. That most fair of all 
audiences, however—the English House of Commons—did him 
sonne. From the moment that he first rose to address the House, 

e was listened to without interruption. Tis engaging presence, 

his genial smile, his kindly humour, his great skill in grouping 
facts, his flow of language and illustration, his transparent 
sincerity, all combined to win his listeners, and in time the 
hostility and suspicion he first encountered were replaced by 
interest and sympathy. His friends began to hope that 
he might secure a much higher place than they had ve gd 
dreamt he could aspire to. But their hopes were disappointed. His 
body could not stand the excessive strain which his Parliamentary 
life, his editorial labours, and his Irish correspondence put upon 
it, and in the autumn of 1853 he had a serious illness. The next 
year brought him a new vexation. His friends, the Irish priests, 
were forbidden by high ecclesiastical authority to take any part in 
politics. Lucas thought them hardly dealt with, and went him- 
self to Rome to procure, if he could, a reversal by the Pope of the 
episcopal decree. He found, to his sorrow, that the Papal Court 
was not all his dreams had painted it, and his ardour was bafiled 
by the cold obstructiveness of the Papal officials. He at last, 
finding his health worse than ever, determined to withdraw from 
his wearisome endeavour, and he hurried back in May, 1855, to a 
mgd division to which he had been summoned. When he arrived, 

was so altered by illness that the doorkeeper did not know 
him, and at first refused to admit him. This revealed to him 
how ill he really was, and he set himself to face death with pious 
pifeoe and courage. On the 22nd of the following October he 

thed his last. 

Lucas was by no means a great ora very clever man. Some 
extracts from his writings are given in this volume, and they are 
far from striking. They show a sort of power of going on writing, 
and a turn for fanciful wordiness. They have also the impressive- 
ness attaching to the compositions of everyone who means what he 
says. But they seem to us, like many of the productions of this 
kind of impulsive man, to be mainly attempts to prove indefinite 

ropositions by irrelevant arguments. ‘The interest of this book 

ies in the character it reveals. We learn, as we turn over these 
pegee, to have a keen angen ws this bright promising lad, the 

elight of his companions, throwing himself into one line of 
thought after another, and becoming wholly sunk in the one that 
held him for the time. As Mr, Riethmiiller says, this sort of 
sincere longing to follow things out to their consequences in thought 
and action is too rare, and in its way too noble, to be passed over 
when it occurs. There is also an accidental interest in this 
biography. It shows what thousands of the most promising 
young men in England were tending to be twenty or thirty years 
ago. Lucas, with his Quixotism, bis rampant Catholicism, his 
furious adyocacy of Ireland, was only a parody of what many of 
the best of his contemporaries were. He did wholly what they 
did half; and his history thus supplies an illustration of the 
thought of those times, which cannot be rivalled by any specimen 
of what men e whose sense, or supericr width of view, or 
selfishness prevented them from rushing into the extremes towards 
which they were inclining. There will be many to whom this 
carefully written memoir of an enthusiast will have a sort of 
personal application. And those to whom the whole way of 
thinking prevalent a quarter of a century ago in the rising men of 
England is strange, will at least find in this erehy the picture 
of a character whose purity and unselfishness in the midst of count- 
less follies and errors they may be glad if the circle of their friends 
in this generation can parallel. 


LIBER ALBUS, VOL. IIIL* 


M* RILEY has now given us a third volume of the results 
of his researches into the civic antiquities of London. It is 
suppleme to the former volume of Liber Albus, consisting of 
translations of such parts of it as are in French, or, as Mr. Riley calls 
it, “ Anglo-Norman,” with an index, glossaries, English, French, 
and Latin, and with extracts from some smaller documents among 
the municipal archives, especially a very curious one called “ Assisa 
Panis.” This last has taken our fancy as much as anything that 
Mr. Riley has published. There is something quite delightful in 
knowing all about the different kinds of medizval bread, which 
seem to have been enough to have supplied the breakfast-table of 
Archdeacon Grantley. Then there is one sort of comfort in 
finding that, if bakers adulterate bread in these degenerate days, 
they adulterated it just as much in the Ages of Faith. Itisa 
comfort of another sort to find that, if men id such wicked things, 


* Munimenta Gildhulla Londoniensis: Liber A. 


the arm of the Lord ar was neither uncertain nor slow in 
reaching them, and that the hurdle and the pillory were decreed 
against all such evil-doers. Mr. Riley evidently knew that this 
would be the taking part of the volume. So he has, with 
wisdom, given us, as a frontispiece, not a mere specimen of the 
MS. as a piece of paleography, but a specimen of its pictorial 
illustrations. Here we see a baker of the days of the great 
Edward putting his loaves into the oven with one hand and 
holding up the other in a thoughtful attitude. We see below a 
wicked baker of the same date drawn on the hurdle, with the 
light loaf which he is punished for selling tied round his neck, 
e hurdle is drawn by two horses, and we are glad to see that it 
is fastened to their collars and not to their tails. Possibly this 
humane change was one of the reforms of our great legislator. We 
remember reading of criminals in his father's rei, Heing drawn 
“ ad caudas equorum,” and the practice of “ ploughing by the tail” 
was so inveterate in Ireland that Acts of Parliament were levelled 
at it in vain many centuries afterwards. The same page contains 
two different pillories, of the reigns of Edward III., and Richard 
IL. respectively. The difference of height between the two might 
almost make one believe that, under the degenerate rule of the 
grandson, Englishmen had lost a full cubit of the stature of the 
men who fought at Crecy and Poitiers. If there is a i 
class—and there is no reason why there should not be—of 
what we suppose must be called pistorial antiquaries, they will 
find here the whole archzol of their favourite craft. ere 
was “coket bread,” “panis coket,” or “panis levatus ;” there 
was “ panis artocopi,” or “ simenel ;” “ panis integer,” “ panis turta,” 
or “tourte bread,” and “panis de trait,” or “panis bissus.” 
“ Tourte bread ” must be carefully distinguished from the modern « 
French “ tourte” and English “ tart.” The medieval name of the 
latter is “ tarta,” a different word from “ turta, a cake.” “ Tourte 
bread,” the maker of which is called “turtarius,” or “ turter,” 
was, in fact, a coarse brown bread, made of unbolted meal. We 
find complaints of the white-bread bakers (“ pestours de pagn 
blaunke ”) against the “turtarii,” or “ pestours de turte,” and we 
find one “ turtarius,” Walter of Messingdon by name, sent to the 
hurdle as a punishment for light weight and other offences, 
Walter, however, was not the worst sinner. His bread was light, 
but what there was of it may have been quite good. Far worse 
were the deeds of Johannes de Strode (John of Strood or Stroud), 
who made bread of no sort of corn at all, but of cobwebs and the 
sweepings of his house. For this the Mayor, Nicholas of Farndon, 
supported by certain aldermen, sent him to stand in the pillory. 
It is amusing to see such a charge as this recorded in all the 
even of official Latin, breaking down at last into plain 
inglish :— 
Johannes de Strode, pistor, habuit judicium piloria die Veneris proxima 
t Festum Sancti Dunstani [19 May], anno regni Regis Edwardi, filii 
Regis Edwardi, xvie,eo quod panis prwdicti Johannis erat nullius generis 
ladi, sed collectio domus in qua bultavit, quando domus erat mundata ; et 
omnis putredo et spuria in ea collecta, fuit in panes posita et pistata, ita quod 
= fractione panis nihil substantie panis apparebat, sed fila de coppewebbes.— 
415. 
Another offender was Richard Heyne, a baker of white bread, 
who mixed sand therein, “tn deceptione popult.” He was drawn on 
the hurdle to Newgate, with seemingly more than usual solemnity, 
and then to the pillory, where he stood for an hour: — 
Considerabatur per Majorem [et] Aldermannos predictos [quod] pradictus 
Ricardus sit distractus usque Neugate; et panis portatus super lanceam 
coram eo, et proclametur causa, mixtura sablonis in pane. 
Et dictus Ricardus distractus fuit a Neugate usque collistrigium, et 
ibidem positus fuit, et ibidem moretur per unam horam super collistrigi 
et ibi proclama[ ban cause predicte.—Pp. 420-1. 
The loaf carried on the lance must have had somewhat the same 
effect as the big and little loaves carried in procession at many an 
election a few years back. 
But the most ingenious sinner of all was one John Brid, in the 
year 1327, whose tale is told at great length. As far as we can 
make it ont he made a hole in his “ moulding-board,” and, when 
his neighbours brought [i. e. dough] or other materials for 
him to make bread out of — “‘ ventebant cum pasto suo vel materid ad 
nem inde faciendum aptd”— his servant, who was put under the 
ole, drew out the “paste” or other material, to the loss of 
his neighbours and dishonour of the city. The vigorous Latin 
must not be lost—“ Falso, nequiter, et malitiose, ad magnum 
damnum omnium victnorum et proximorum suorum, et in seandalum 
et dedecus totius Civitatis, et precipue Majoris et Bailivorum ad 
assisas Civitatis custodiendas assignatorum.” The description of 
the hole in the moulding-board is also fine. 
Quod idem Johannes, pro singulari commodo sibi ipsi falso et maltiose 
adquirendo, quoddam foramen super quamdam tabulam suam, que vocatur 
“ moldingborde,” ad pristrinam pertinentem, prudenter artificioseque fieri fecit, 
ad modum muscipule in qua mures capiuntur, cum quodam wyketto caute 
proviso ad foramen illud obturandum et aperiendum.—P. 416. 
There were other offenders of the like sort besides John Brid, 
including two women, Alice of Brecknock (Brightenoth, Bre- 
chenoke) and Lucy of Pickering. The city dignitaries seem to have 
eld more than one court upon them. Alice and Lucy, pleading 
that they had husbands and that it was not their own fault, were 
sent to Newgate, seemingly for an indefinite time (“ibidem mora- 
ture quousque aliud de ews fuerit ordinatum 23 the male culprits 
had to stand in the pillory, those in whose houses “ paste” had 
been found, with the paste round their necks. The moral sense 
of the Mayor and Aldermen seems to have been greatly roused by 


Liber Horn. Edited b Henry ‘Thomad Hiley, Vol. London! 
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this business; it was a vile fraud on the ic, which no part’ 
cular law seems to have met. ‘50 
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Quia dictum factum est quasi quedam species sol. ont 

versus illos, vel eorum aliquem, prosequatur, nec est juri consonum aut 
placabile, quod talis falsitas, deceptio, et malitia transeat impunitus ; 
eipne cum omnes illi qui ad dictos pistores, ad panem suum furni 
venerint, falso, nequiter, et malitiose, ipsis hoc itus ignorantibus, fuerunt 
decepti, et damnum non modicum receperint.—P. 419. 
Nor was legislation for the future forgotten. Not only were the | 
offending moulding-boards to be utterly destroyed, but any baker | 
who should sin in the like sort again, should make a longer 
sojourn in the pillory, and be altogether driven from the city. 

Quod omnes hujusmodi tabule cum foraminibus, ut predictum est, 
sternentur et deleantur totaliter, et amodo fieri non patiantur; et quod si 
aliquis dictorum pistorum de cxtero cum tali deceptione, falsitate, et malitia | 
inveniatur, quod stet super collistrigiam per unum diem integrum, et postea 
aa cen quod in posterum pro tempore tunc futuro non redeat. 
—P. 41 

The food of horses was protected as well as that of men. There 
was in those days a sort of bread called “horse-bread,” which 
should have been made of beans ; and the loaf of horse-bread, like 
other loaves, was bound to reach a certain weight. We find the | 
hurdle decreed against Ralph atte Sile, “turtarius,” and Richard | 
atte Vanne, “ furtus pistor,” for selling horse-bread of light weight; | 
but Richard, being an old man, and likely to be hurt by exposure | 
in winter, had his punishment commuted for a prohibition to bake 
at all till he should find a deputy ready to a saree to undergo 
all such punishments for him. 

Also, there was in the sixth of Richard IL, one Simon Frensshe 
—one is glad to find he was not a native —no mere “ turtarius,” 
but an “ albus pistor,” who yet produced something unfit for horses, 
or even lower animals. John Wysebeche, the tailor, sent his 
servant to buy bread of Simon, and bought two black loaves for a 
penny. What sort of loaves they were the original must tell ; 
we are not answerable for the municipal grammar which seems 
to count the citizens of London among beasts. The servant 
brought home — 
duos panes nigros pro obolo, de cineribus, terra, et aliis putredinis, paucis 
granis frumenti et alterius bladi intermixtis, factos; qui panes, postquam 
supervisi fuissent per dictum Johannem et alios quamplures vicinos suos, et 
diligenter inspecti, omni generi humano putridi et abominabiles, ac cuilibet 
alteri bestia insani, videbantur.—P. 426. 


John, and many other good men, his neighbours, went straight to 
the Mayor, John of Northampton, and showed him what manner 
of loaves were sold in his city — “ monstrando ei panes predictos et 
falsitatem pasti eorum.” Next day the Mayor and Aldermen all 
sat upon Simon in the Guildhall, and asked wherefore he sold such 
loaves to deceive the people— “‘quare fecit panes predictos ad 
vendendum et ad decipiendum populum forma predicté.” His 
defence is curious; the ashy loaves were not made to sell, but to 
protect the good ones in the oven; “guod facti fuerunt tentum ad 
circumponendum in furno cirea alios panes, ad custodiendum cos de 
nimio calore ignis, ne comburcrentur,” neither did he make them 
himself, but only his servant. After a good deal of disputation, 
Simon is sent to the hurdle and his servant to the pillory, the 


moral effect being heightened by the loaves being burned before 
him. 


Lastly, in the forty-fifth year of Edward IIL. Isabel, wife of 
Alan Botelstone, had the punishment of the “ thewe,” for selling a 
bun of short weight—“ uno pane albo, vocato ‘bunne.’” This 
makes one almost wish that the Lord Mayor bore rule over all 
refreshment rooms throughout the kingdom. As to the nature of 
Isabel’s punishment, doctors differ. i to think it 
was the cucking-stool. Mr. Riley maintains that it was a special 
sort of pillory for women. 

Some of the surnames which turn up in these stories are curious, 
as Robert Fair-and-Good, who nevertheless had a taste of the 
hurdle for short weight ; and Simon Puddynglane, so called doubt- 
less from his dwelling-place, but which has an odd sound as a 
surname. 

Mr. Riley's translation of the French entries seems accurate 
wherever we have compared it with the original. His Glossary is 
only too copious. He fills it with words, Latin, French, and 
English alike, about whose meaning one would have thought that 
no man could ever have doubted. Even proper names, if the spelling 
differs in the least from modern usage, are put in. Surely, to anyone 
likely to try the French at all, “abhominable,” “ absteigner,” 
“ accompt,” “ accioun,” “ advys,” “ aides,” “ Algate,” Ammondes- 
ham,” could present no sort of difficulty. So in English, “shope” or 
“shoppe,” one would have thought, hardly needed a glossary, 
unless, indeed, refinement has got so far that the translation 
“establishment ” was needed. Not so Mr. Riley; he gives us— 
“Shope, shoppe; Engl. A shop. From A.-S. pceop, or 
Now this is just the sort of mystification of simple minds which 
we specially dislike. Why treat the elder form as re ina 
different language, and print it in a different character? If 
“sceop” is to be printed ;ceop, the whole book should be printed 
in fac-simile of the MS. Why not, if it is necessary to mention 
it at all, give sceoppa, shoppe, and shop, simply as successive spell- 
ings of the same word, adding that the change of meaning—seeoppa 
being originally a treaswre—is exactly parallel to the American use 
of store? But Mr. Riley, though seldom actually inaccurate, con- 
stantly writes in a loose, unscholarlike, and rather twaddling kind 
of way. Thus, in his Glossary, he gives us 


Garson, gar-oun, Fr. A journeyman, serving-man, or groom. “Garcio, 
a knafe."— Pict.” Vocab. 15th Cent. (Wright's Vol. Vocab. p. 275). 


word “ post-boy, 
passed middle age.—P. 322. 


,” @ name given to a serving-man, who not unfrequently has 


Now this is all very true; but it is more than is wanted for the 
translation of a word of whose meaning nobody could have doubted, 
while it is not nearly enough to Za agp all the questions which 
Mr. Riley, as it were unconsciously, opens. The derivation of 
“ garcio” is a puzzle, but it is plain that in the twelfth century it 
bes. fe the deepest contempt. Now, once more, it 
merely expresses age or station. On the other hand, the feminine 
form “ ,” once quite innocent, has got only the worst mean- 
ing of “ garcio.” That the word “knave ” should have “ given its 

” to “ garcio” is quite inconceivable, but it is clear that the 
history of the word “knave ” is, to some degree, parallel to that of 
“garcio.” Compare vai, and puer, though they never came to 
express moral censure. Compare also valet or varlet, whose history 
is identical with the first stages of the history of garcio. So again 
a post-boy is not at all the only sort of boy who “ not unfrequently 
has passed middle age.” Neither an Irish boy nor a Negro bo 
need be specially young; neither, we fancy, need a Gree 
rahAyxdpor, Whose name again leads us among a whole class of 
words a good deal analogous to garson and garce, And can 
Mr. Riley tell us whether the Irish gorsoon has anything to do 

r. Riley often has his disputes with other writers, to our 
mind, he is commonly right in them, but he is often right in a 
very funny way. ‘Thus he gets across the word “halimot,” or 
te, and says— 

“ The devel may sitte softe, 

* Ant holden his halymotes ofte,” 
occurs in some verses temp. Edward I. (Wright's Polit. Songs, Camd. Soc. 
p- 154); which the Edicor explains, in p. 374, as meaning “ holy meetings,” 
and "a “ Sabbaths ;” but without suflicient authority, to all appearance. 
—P. 326. 
Now we have no sort of dave that Mr. Riley is right, and that 
Mr. Wright is wrong; but at the same time we have very great 
doubts whether Mr. Riley understood what Mr. Wright meant by 
the word “ Sabbaths.” Did not Mr. Riley think it meant simply 
the seventh, or, maybe, the first, day of the week ? 
So, again, on “hanap,” a drinking cup — 
It has been that this word “ hanap” is from the German “ hand” 
and “napf,” signifying a handled vessel; whereas it appears much more 
probable that it is simply a corruption of the A. S. hnap. The word 
“hanaper,” too, has been explained as “ hand-pannier;” whereas it seems 
much more likely that it was originally a basket, or hamper, in which the 
hanaps were carried from table and perhaps kept.—P. 326. 
Mr. Riley’s only fault here is doubting about a matter too plain 
for disputation. Nothing can be clearer than that Du Cange is 
right, and the writer in the Pictish History wrong. 
One is really amused to find in the Glossary “ Pool, Saint, Fr. 
Saint Paul,” with this wonderfully novel piece of information 
added : “ Dowa to the sixteenth century, if not later, the Cathe- 
dral of Saint Paul was known in this country as ‘ Poules,’ or 
Powles.’ ” 

In another p!ace he prints the ancient glossary of Alexander of 
Salop, in which Old-English words are translated into French. 
Two items are, “ Yeu, Serfe. Yan, Fraunke.” On yeu Mr. Ril 
has anote. “This is probably an error for ‘theu,’ from the AS 
peop, a serf, or for ‘then,’ an A.-S. word of the same meaning.” 

on yan —“ This word may possibly be intended to represent 
the A.-S. pazn, a ‘thane.’” Here Mr, Riley has got hold of a 
truth, which he does not know exactly what to do with. There 
is strictly no “error” at all. Yeu and yan are simply peow and 
pean, just as some people still write ye (= the) for the. Then can 
ve nothing whatever to do with yeu or thevw; it is not a word of 
the same meaning as peow, but simply one of the countless 
ellings of thegn, thegen, thagen, , thén, thanus, thane. 
Phegen, originally servant, became, as the king's servant, a title of 
honour, just as our knight = Germ. Knecht. 
] rsuade us that by the word “ Deneis . 310), 
the Danes can “ possibly be alluded to Pally, 
“Breve de Recessu Castri de Coytif” (see p. 307), has nothing 
whatever to do with Cardiff, except that the place mentioned is 
in the same county. Coytif or Coyty was, as Mr. Riley might 
easily have found out, one of the chief castles of South Wales, 
though but little is left of it now. 


LA GRIFFE ROSE.* 

the nobler forms of literature, as writers of the earnest school 
would call them, may be compared to wines of various sorts, 
sparkling and still, full-bodied and light, an analogy at least 
equally close can be traced between the baser forms of literature 
and liquor. If there is intellectual B , there is also such a 
thing as intellectual gin-and-bitters ; for, while there are minds 
which enjoy a generous vi there are mental appetites which 
require the coarser stimulus of a dram. These, in our country, 
are to be found, for the most part, in the lower walks of society. 
Now and then, to be sure, a book comes out amass the eee 
thousand with a good deal of the dram flavour about it ; it is 
rather tasted experimentally than taken up as a regular beverage. 
The true market cae day Sen with us is to be found in those 
regions where gin j ism circulate coextensively. 
In France it is different. the taste for 


Both the words “knave” and “groom” have been said to give their 
origin to this word, but query as to this. The idea is still extant in our 


* La Griffe Rose. By Armand Renaud. Paris: 1862. 
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and the Dame aur Camétlias, like the taste for absinthe, is not | en son absolu pouvoir, Tl ne lui cacha qu’une chose, c’est dang 


confined to any particular class. There is yet another difference 
nm which we eee ourselves. The worst “Mystery” 
tha Reynolds concocted is, with all its pruriency, 
at any rate, manly, as compared with the productions 
Jils ; just as the Blue Ruin, or Old 
Tom, or Cream of the Valley of St. Giles’s is an honest, straight- 
with that mawkish, liver- 
in the cafés and cabarets of | qui le 
int of view, the analogy between the 
pular French 
th are washy, sickly, and, to the 
Both make a pre- 


ever Mr. G.W. 
healthy, or 
of Ernest Feydeau and 
forward, wholesome tipple com 
corroding absinthe, that is sip; 
France. From ev 
most popular Fren 
literature holds good. 
untrained taste, nauseous in the extreme. 


iqueur and the most 


tence of containing a great deal of spirit, but depend chiefly 


upon meretricious flavouring matters; while such spirit as they 
is of the most noxious character; and both set up to be 
extremely beneficial to the human race. Take any chance absinthe 


drinker, and he will tell you that he takes it as a remedy for 
indigestion, for heartburn, for corns, perhaps, or, at any rate, 
because it is bien bon Testomac. And so with the corre- 
nding novel. It always comes out with a highflown preface, 
owing that it was simply with a view to the benefit and im- 
rovement of mankind, or for some other edifying purpose, 
at these filthy confessions were published, hen we had read 
a few lines of the preface of La Griffe Rose, we felt > sap sure we 
had to do with a sample of a new stimulant 


or the French | he is about to 


quel but il le voulait. Il feignit un désir quand c’était une ven- 
geance qu’il révait.” The friend, as we said before, is a practical 
man. He sees at once that to commit suicide is the very best 
thing Simplice can do, and instead of weakly Boe sensible 
a scheme, as a man of less balanced mind might have been tempted 
to do, “ il n’essaye nullement de l’en détourner. I] n’ignorait pas 
que des phrases de morale seraient impuissantes contre la douleur 
ussait au suicide; il voulut montrer qu’il était un vérita- 
ble ami, et tourna simplement ses efforts 4 I'aider dans ses volontés 
suprémes.” Who could imagine that the friendship which exists 
between young Frenchmen of the new school — for of course these 
novels represent real life —a friendship which to the outer world 
seems to go no farther than calling one another “ tu,” and chatter- 
ing to one another along the Boulevards about “ bonnes fortunes,” is 
of such a stern, stoical per asthis ; or that, if Maxime ae 
a desire to die, Jules will in the most affectionate way him 
in comfortably, close all the windows, light the charcoal, lock the 
door, and leave word with the concierge that he is not to be disturbed 
till the day after to-morrow. But so it is, at least according to 
M. Armand Renaud. In this case the affair is ee ee 
The duchess is decoyed to a ball by means of a note from one of 
her many lovers. Simplice, di as that lover, meets her 
and carries her off to a lonely house, where he unmasks and 
explains his ingenious little scheme. He informs her that 
ill himself, and that, since she would have 


stomach. It takes the form of a letter to “Madame la Duchesse nothing to say to him while he was alive, she will have 


de ——, en religion Sceur Lucie au Couvent de ——.” The 
mere fact of there being in any way mixed up with the story a 
Duchess who has taken to a life of religious seclusion would be 

estive of goer se to anyone at all familiar 
with the tone of modern French ce. The preface itself 
justifies the suspicion. It sets forth if preamble, like that of an 


Act of Parliament, that whereas the Duchess has requested the | 


author to make a book of her story, and whereas she has said, “all 
that my heart reproaches itself with, pettiness, vice, or cruelty, 
bring boldly to light — perhaps, knowing myself,to be condemned, 
without hope of forgiveness, by men, { shall believe that I am 
nearer the pardon of God”—the author, obedient to her commands, 
has taken up the scourge and laid it on to her fair shoulders with 
such good will that he trusts she will at last be able to “ partake 
of the profound peace of her cell.” The fair penitent is, we need 
hardly say, the heroine of the story, the publication of which to 
an indignant world forms her penance. The offences to be 
expiated are not, of course, her intrigues with a variety of lovers; 
these are nothing more than the duties which she owes to society 
as a lady of rank and a married woman. Her great crime against 
morality and religion is that she would have nothing to do with 
one of the dreariest lovers that even the perverse ingenuity of a 
modern French novelist ever invented for the persecution of a 
heroine. Simplice Vernier, the hero, is one of those unmanly, 
emasculated creations peculiar to that school of romance of which 
Fanny is the type. The author is at great pains to depict him as 
feeble physically, mentally, and morally, and accounts for his 
deficiencies in a teristic manner. He was the result of a 
union tardive. 

Ces amours (he pean qui ont toute la douce tranquillité du soir, sont, 
comme lui, sans énergie ; la lumiére subsista, mais la chaleur s’en est allée. 
Simplice, qui résulta de cette union tardive, n’avait pas été caressé par cette 
flamme — soleil ou ‘ion — qui fait germer les fruits ; il resta, tout glacé, a 


la surface de la vie, n’ayant pas.la force d’y prendre racine; son sang | 
manguait de feu, son ame de volonté; il était soumis aux impressions et aux | 


réves, il ne les commandait pas. 


When this interesting youth, who is besides personally ill-favoured, 
begins to make love to Alix, the daughter and heiress of his patron, 
she very pertinently tells him that when a man in his position 
dation tee to a lady in hers, he ought to be able to offer her at 
least either glory or good looks. He does not see his way towards 
qualifying himself in the latter respect, but “il y avait un moyen 

e la posséder; elle-méme l’avait indiqué; la gloire!” So he 
goes in for glory as a painter, and fails miserably. After this, Alix 
eels that she is fected to give him some little encouragement, and 
that, after all,a lover more or less does not make much difference ; 
but she soon tires of one “qui n’éte les yeux de sur vous, ne sait 
rien vous dire, et, dés que vous dansez ou que yous parlez 4 un autre, 
prend une figure de croque-mort.”” She subsequeritly marries a rich 
and elderly duke, which has even a more depressing effect upon 
Simplice than her rejection of him, although a friend who takes 
a practical view of these things, points out tc him that it looks like 
a direct interposition of Providence on his behalf. What more 
could he want? What is marriage for but to facilitate the designs 


of lovers? “ Elle est femme, c’est-a-dire, en bon francais, elle peut 


se laisser aimer.” Simplice, however, cannot make up his mind to 
go in and win, and takes to weeping and gambling instead. At 
the latter pursuit he wins a large sum of money, and sets up as a 
man of fashion. He thus has frequent opportunities of meeting the 


| 
| 


duchess, who, notwithstanding that she is so free from any petty 


notions about virtue that “the journalists make up their feuilletons 
with her amours,” still puts him off with “that eternal make-shift 
of women, friendship.” His ready money is soon exhausted, and 
he gambles on credit, loses, and is, of course, unable to pay. He | 
then forms the magnanimous resolution of at once winding up his | 
affairs and revenging himself on the obdurate duchess. He 
to his friend and confides to him that he has made up his mk yo 

die, but that first “il voulait avoir, pendant quelques heures, Alix 


to reinforce the maxim that whatever is true is not new, and 
| vice verséd— and to brand him before the Cercopithecic Committee 


to pass the night in company with his dead body. And now 
comes the great coup of the story. The lady is touched by 


such a design must be worthy of the love of even a duchess. 
“La hautaine Alix devint caressante.” They rush into each 
other’s arms. “Une heure aprés, comme Alix sommeillait 
épuisée par le plaisir, elle entendit le bruit d’un corps qui tombe. 
e s’éveilla et apergut Simplice étendu par terre dans son sang. 
Il venait de s’ouvrir le coeur d’un coup de poignard.” Such is 
the substance of the last new dram invented for recruiting the jaded 
| a of Young France. It is, perhaps, not quite so bad as 
| Fanny, simply because it is more watery; but it is at best a — 
draught, and almost makes one wish for coarse, strong-flavo 
| Old Paul de Kock to take the taste out of one’s mouth. 


VACATION TOURISTS.* 


Fee book, the second of what promises to be a series, under the 
editorship of Mr. Galton, is a loose faggot of pamphlets 
| various travellers in many lands. As with a lot of odds and en 
_ at a library auction, where the interesting volume sells the dull 
| and the purchaser is content to take the one with the other, an 
a to throw half his purchase into the fire as the best invest- 
| ment he can make, so it is with this shapely octavo. It contains 
_ the dull and prosy, and the brisk and lively matter, fairly diluted 
| with each other. It is a good book to break a rainy day 
with. Or a man who is fond of the after-breakfast cigar, 
and is out of reach of the daily paper at that hour, may skim 
over with satisfaction some of the Fohter articles and increase his 
sense of self-content. For this purpose we would recommend 
Mr. Marshall’s gallop over “the country of Schamyl;” Mr. Tozer’s 
“Monks of Mount Athos;” Dr. Seemann’s “ Fiji;” Mr. Grove’s 
“Nabloos,”’ and a “Christmas in Montenegro,” by a young lady, 
who, like the veiled fair from the land of the Moslem, showing 
nothing but the eyes, permits nothing but her initials, J. M., to 
appear, but seems to be the niece of an anonymous aunt. The 
ev. C. Young, too, has some few readable on the Amazon 
and Rio Madeira, but on the whole his note book is rather 
surcharged with facts interesting to experience, but tame to read; 
and scenes which enrapture the gaze, but on description. Mr. 
Durrant on the African Kru Coast and Niger Country has been 
more fortunate in his subject, or more felicitous in his treatment 
of it. He avoids the bad habit of lingering round what needs to 
be just touched and passed by, into which some of his fellow 
tourists have fallen. 

We have now named seven out of the eleven mono- 
graphs which make up the volume. Those who wish to 
through life without heavy reading may cut out the rest of the 
book for the use of the iitchen-mail But there are other readers 
who do not wish to subsist mentally upon puff-pasie, and such 
will find a good deal of that residue not too stiff for their digestion. 
It is, indeed, a difficult thing to write a really piquant book of 
travels now-a-days. The number of well-worn tracks about the 
world yearly increases and multiplies; and it is not easy to invent 
with a grace, or to retail unsifted stories from the “oldest inha- 
bitant” of the wild. You are sure to be found out in your well- 
meant fiction, or shown in your most thrilling anecdote to have 
been utterly bamboozled by your guide. If a luckier adventurer 
than usual stumbles on what is as good as new, having never 
joes , accepted as credible before, some ingenious savant an 

ind friend starts up to dispute the claim of his alleged facts — 


of the Faunoflorian Society, and, therefore, before the civilized 


* Vacation Tourists and Notes of Travel in 1861. Edited Francis 
Galton, author of “The Art of Travel,” &c. Macmillan & Co. bridge 
and London. 1862. 
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world, as tllud quod dicere nolo. All this is sufficiently embarrass- 
ing to the voyager who wants to amuse. The only sure way to 
‘force interest to have of 
hair-b escapes of y our cook, your guide, your 
Newfoundland dog, or your umbrella. It Hh no use being 
bitten all over by musquitoes. You cannot make now any 
travelling capital out of that. Your only course is to suffer 
and be silent; not, perhaps, at the time of the infliction — that is, 
humanly speaking, impossible— but when you come before the 
public in print. What does the public care about your skin, 
whether eg brought it off whole or as full of sting-holes as a 
sieve? But if you can get upset among a shoal of alligators, or 
let your foot slip and hang on by your geological hammer, which has 
caught in the cleft of a rock, till rescue comes, or pull a murder- 
ous green serpent out of — boot without ceasing in your breath- 
less chase of the spring-bok, you will always find readers, To be 
sure, @ man had need be furnished with a change or two of lives 
as well as linen, to travel on these terms. The moral, however, is, 
that danger always retains the fascination of romance, and 
will impart a radiance to the most hackneyed scene of description, 
and that, failing this, readers of travels, nine-tenths of whom 
read to be amused, crave novelty as a stimulus. The things 
they read of must be sufficiently unlike what they have previously 
lnown to give them a new sensation. This tickles the moral 
palate — this raises the nap on the trite surface of their conscious- 
ness, and gives the pleasurable excitement of which they stand in 
need. But what on earth is the use of printing such stuff as the 
following? ‘Whom can it possibly amuse ? 

Whilst here we saw the tops of some palm-trees violently swung to and 
fro, and heard a chattering sound ; the guide told me it was a large monkey, 
but we were unable to get sight of him. Shortly afterwards I was startled by 
the heavy rush of some animal through the bushes, everything breaking and 
giving way before him. I asked Cassimir if it was a jaguar. “ No,” he said, 
“a tapir.” Then stooping down, he said that he saw an ant-bear. We had 
no fire-arms with us that day, and my object was not sport, but large trees. 
After sketching the tree ugh a camera-lucida which I had with me, I 
returned to the town, and dined off one of the river turtles for the first time. 
No doubt putting a spoon into a “river turtle for the first time” 
is an exciting moment, but to read of it is as unlikely to move 
anything save a yawn as to read a glowing description of the 
“river turtles” nearer home, at Blackwall or Greenwich. In 
like manner, the Rev. A. Weir, in his paper on St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, drives his droshky in ruts tuo deep and old for the 
sensation to be amusing. 

But we turn over with some surprise the pages of Captain 
Collinson, who himself, “disturbed in the perusal of a novel” 
with the news of a temporary appointment to Canada, omy to 
have travelled pen in hand to avenge the interruption. Save the 
fact, of interest in his personal history, that he escaped being lost 
in the Canadian by missing his passage in her, nothing of the 
slightest importance seems to have happened to him. We learn 
from the testimony of “one of his companions,” that a young 
English girl was, at Manitoulin Island, a few weeks before his 
arrival there, put into the canoe which discharges passengers and 

e from the steamer, having “accepted a situation as gover- 
ness to the family of an Indian chief.” The surprise of Juvenal 
at the appetite of the remote and barbarous corners of the empire 
for Roman civilization, expressed in the line — 


De conducendo loquitur jam rhetore Thule — 


was as nothing to the astonishment with which this statement 
will be read. We thank the Captain for this grain of wheat in 
his bushel of chaff, and recommend all who do not read for mere 
information to pass over the rest of the chapter, which is written 
in the heavy guide-book style, with a description of a fog, an 
iceberg, several towns, and a tea party where the family had 
raspberry-jam, and gave the author some. No doubt, to write 
freshly about Canada is not easy. But why write at all? We 
cannot suppose that the “temporary appointment” which inter- 
rupted the author in his novel was of a literary character, and that 
these are the results which the discharge of those duties pro- 
duced, and heartily wish he may finish the perusal of his next 
work of fiction without any similar intrusion. 
The narrative from the land of Schamyl by Mr. W. Marshall 
includes a brief outline of the campaign which issued in the cap- 
ture of that leader. Of the desperate character of the struggles 
in that war, arising from the stout hearts and arms of those chil- 
dren of the crag, as well as from the strength of their holds, we 
may form a notion from the fact of 12,000 men being detached to 
overcome Schamyl with 400. Here is another token of the tenacity 
with which om clings to her cradle in these mountains : — 
Allied with the neighbouring tribes they (the Circassians) still wage 
active war with the Russians. A few months ago two on bn which 
marched against them in force were obliged to retreat after a heavy loss in 
officers and men ; and the chain of forts between Anapa and Suchum Kalé 
sustain a continued siege. Here are still seen fanatics, called “ abreck,” 
who, under a vow of death, rush single-handed upon the Russian ranks, 
iking regardless of their own safety, seldom strike in vain. 


This isa partial yet remarkable parallel to the well-known devotio 
of the Roman military annals, to which the superstition attached 
that the hero who effected it ensured the triumph of his country’s 
arms. We are not told whether any such belief animates the 
courage of the “abreck,” or whether they merely are of the forlorn 
and gallant spirits, 

Who, vainly brave, 


The author remarks, am 
which this passion for li 
“ striking superiority ” of the mountaineers over the lowlanders in 
their notions of morality; and he states that it may be found ex- 
in the and lowland of the same 
tri ere is a striking of the misery whi brutalizing 
tyranny of the Turkish ~ 


in that part of the country was changed. 
in his childhood to. wealthy Turk. The boy grew and prospered, and, after 


oh, with the command of a district. his d 
Constantinople, the Sultan was pleased to give him to wi 
unusual, a lady from the royal harem. With her he lived most happily for 
three years, when by some means — whether a mutual recollection of some 
incident which had happened, or some spot which had been seen in child- 
hood, I know not what — these two, man and wife, discovered that they were 
brother and sister. The wife, like the husband, had been sold away from 
her country, and met her brother in this strange wretched manner. 

fortunately had had no children, and the 
but they say that the Pasha has never smiled since the discovery. 


e 
al 
the entertainers on witnessing it, that “there was a shout and a 
rush,” and he “found himself hoisted in the air, balanced on the 
palms of their hands—a mode of thanks novel and rather sur- 
prising.” We expect the pnoert to conclude with an intima- 
tion that—as usual in such stories — the author slipped from the 
hospitable palms of his Muscovite hosts, and, in the moment of 
precipitation over some Caucasian abyss, 
a dream, and himself lying solus and sober on the turf, with a heap 
of empty bottles labelled him ; 
but we find no such commonplace explanation given. 


Die for the land they cannot save. 


other pleasing tokens of the grandeur 


causes 


His successor was a Georgian, 


was, some years previous to the time I 
ure from 
as is not 


ing through subordinate offices, 


iage was immediately disso) 


We learn, in a lighter vein, that the Kakhetian (native) wine is 


famous, and worthy of its fame; that the custom of the mountain 
is to drink it in tumblers; that the ladies of the company “ assist” 
in passing and pressing the bottle, which they sparingly share; 
that they think Tightly of the guest who prefers their example to 
their precept; that the Russians, notwithstanding, prize English 


rter above all other beverages; and. that Barclay and Perkins 


urnish “ the champagne of the Caucasus.” Under this wholesome, 
though 
witn , ® war-song with a pantomimic dance app 
senting “ the siege of Kars.” Such was the energy of the guest in 


tent influence, the Russians performed, and the writer 
riate, repre- 


ing his appreciation of the song, the dance, and the porter, 


xpress 
ook in ignorance of the language, and such the transport of 


awoke to find the whole 
“Barclay and Perkins” around 
The reader should, of course, be a rock-tapper himself to relish 


fully Mr. Archibald Geikie’s geological tour in Auvergne, in which 
he carefully collates the features of the Puy de Déme with those of 
familiar formations or destructions among the basalts of the 
Lothians and Fife, and the “ carboniferous volcanoes” of Scot- 
land. The recital of all the 
enjoyment comes in the scientific Sw of the author’s mind. The 
rain descending in violence brewe 

its “colour from the marl which it partially decomposed in its 
progress.” He avoids being washed away by taking refuge in a 
cave “of calcareous peperino,” and has “leisure to reflect,” not 
on the probable state of his baggage, but “on the ee ical his- 
tory of the hill” —vast lacustrine deposits, throug’ 
thousand feet of thickness a volcano once burst in volumes of lava, 
since hardened into basalt, then ploughed and torn by water- 
action, and again its rents and rifts 

lava. The very 
the rocks. ‘ Level sunbeams light up a vast basalt plateau,” 
voleanic “cones dot the plain,” and “cast their long shadows” 
towards him. The “sunlight lies bright and warm on the rocks 
that remain to record the enormous erosion of these valleys ;” 
while “eastward the 
‘white as the sunset fell along their bars of pale marls and lime- 
stones and their capping: of t.” The reader will be reminded 
of the pebbles haw 

split and polished, represent a sylvan scene, or of the pres 
patterns done in variegated native sand from Alum Bay, in the 


of Wight. 


ints of traveller’s endurance and 


for him a milky torrent, taking 


whose 
filled by fresh overflows of 
landscape is described in the language of 
gorges that open into the Loire gleamed 


among the Clifton downs, which, when 


One of the shortest but most interesting of these papers is that 


by Mr. George Grove on Nabloos and the Samaritans. He spent 
the “Day of Atonement” among that singular remnant, “ the 
smallest and oldest sect in the world,” as 

called, and whose number he more definitely puts at “ between 
ninety and a hundred souls, besides women and children.” 
During this solemn twenty-four hours the Pentateuch is read 
through, the laity in some special 
yelling chorus with the priest, while “the wails and screams of 
the unfortunate infants in the neighbouring houses,” who are for- 
bidden even a drink of water while the solemn period lasts, 


they have been 
8 joining in a sort of rude 


“ testify ” to the severity with which the fast is maintained. On 
returning to the chapel after all save two hours of the period had 
expired, the author was struck by the noble aspect of the compo- 
nent members of the scene, and the intense effect of their grouping 
on the eye. Had he only deaf he would have had unallo 

enjoyment; but it was now a race against time to the end of 
Deuteronomy, which closed with the exhibition of the sacred 
copies of the law — a ceremony received with some such signs of 
adoration as devout Romanists show at the Elevation of the Host. 
This was succeeded by wild outbursts of vociferation between priest 
and people —his part resembling a Gregorian, with “a sort of jerk 
or hiccup thrown into it,” thers like “the Psalms for the day 
as performed at St. George’s-in-the-East during the riots. 
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Then followed the crowding of the faithful to kiss and stroke the 


hol. parchments, and the whole wound up with “a plate at the 
eae —a touch of nature which doubtless made the “ Nazarene 
a feel kin with these faithful, though few, disciples of 
an older creed. Then it was all over, and the men began to 


smoke. 

On the whole, ——— erust with the crumb, or the plums 
with the dough, we think there is reason for us t2 close this 
volume with the expression of a hope that Mr. Galton may long 
continue to give the public a yearly volume. 


THE PARSEES.* 


ik is not fair to of any religious sect by a name to which 
its members object. Yet the fashion of speaking of the 
followers of Zoroaster as Fire-worshippers is so firmly established 
that it will probably continue long after the last believers in 
Ormuzd have disappeared from the face of the earth. At the pre- 
sent moment, the number of the Zoroastians has dwindled down so 
much that they hardly find a place in the religious statistics of 
the world. Berghaus in his Physical Atlas gives the following 
division of the human race according to religion :— 


Buddhists 312 per cent. 
Mohammedans . . 157 
Brahmanists t « 134 
Heathen . . ‘7 
He nowhere states the number of the Fire-worshippers, nor does 


he tell us under what head they are comprised in his general com- 
putation. The difficulties of a religious census are very great, 
particularly when we have to deal with Eastern nations. About 
two hundred years ago, travellers estimated the Gabars (as they 
are called in Persia) at eighty thousand families, or about 400,000 
souls. At present the Parsis in Western India amount to about 
300,000, to which, if we add 5,500 in Yazd and Kirman, we 
get a total of 105,500. The number of the Jews is commonly 
estimated at sae ae and if they represent 0-3 per cent. of 
mankind, the lire-worshippers could not claim at present more 
than about o’o1 per cent. of the whole population of the earth. 
Yet there were periods in the history of the world when the 
worship of Ormuzd threatened to rise triumphant on the ruins of 
the temples of all other gods. If the battles of Marathon and 
Salamis had been lost, and Greece had succumbed to Persia, the 
State religion of the empire of Cyrus, which was the worship of 
Ormuzd, would have become the religion of the whole civilized 
world. Persia had absorbed the Assyrian and Babylonian empires; 
the Jews were either in Persian captivity or under Persian sway 
at home; the sacred monuments of Egypt had been mutilated by 
the hands of Persian soldiers. The edicts of the Great King, the 
King of kings, were sent to India, to Greece, to Scythia, and to 
Egypt; and if “by the grace of Auramazda” Darius had crushed 
the liberty of Greece, the purer faith of Zoroaster might easily 
have superseded the Olympian fables. Again, under the Sassanian 
dynasty (228-673 A.D.) the revived national faith of the Zoroas- 
trians assumed such vigour that Shapur IL. like another 
Diocletian, aimed at the extirpation of the Christian faith. The 
suflexings of the persecuted Christians in the East were as terrible 
as they had ever been in the West; nor was it by the weapons of 
Roman Emperors or by the arguments of Christian divines that 
the fatal blow was dealt to the throne of Cyrus and the altars of 
Ormuzd. The power of Persia was broken at last by the Arabs ; 
and it is due to them that the religion of Ormuzd, once the terror of 
the world, is now, and has been for the last thousand years, a mere 
curiosity in the eye of the historian. 

The sacred writings of the Zoroastrians, commonly called the 
Zendavesta, have for about a century occupied the attention 
of wen scholars, and, thanks to the adventurous devotion of 
Anguetil Duperron, and the careful researches of Rask, Burnouf, 
Westergaard, Spiegel, and Haug, we have gradually been enabled 
to read and interpret what remains of the ancient language of the 
Persian religion. The problem was not an easy one, and had it 
not been for the new light which the science of language has shed 
on the laws of human speech, it would have been,as impossible to 
Burnouf as it was to Hyde, the celebrated Professor of Hebrew and 
Arabic at Oxford, to interpret with grammatical accuracy the 
ancient remnants of Zoroaster’s doctrine. How that problem was 
solved is well known to all who take an interest in the advance- 
ment of modern scholarship. It was as great an achievement as 
the deciphering of the cuneiform edicts of Darius ; and no greater 
compliment could have been paid to Burnouf and his fellow- 
labourers than that scholars without inclination to test their 
method, and without leisure to follow these indefatigable pioneers 
through all the intricate paths of their researches, should have pro- 
nounced the deciphering of the ancient Zend as well as of the 
ancient Persian of the Achwemenian period to be impossible, in- 
azredible, and next to miraculous. 


But while the scholars of Europe are thus in disinterring 


the ancient records of the religion of Zoroaster, it is of interest to 
learn what has become of that religion in those few settlements 


* The Manners and Customs of the Parsees. By Dadabhai Naoroji. 
Liverpool. 186r. 


of prestige of a powerful or 
enlightened priesthood, and yet professed by a handful of 
exiles — men of wealth, intelligence, and moral worth in 
Western India—vwith an unhesitating fervour such as is seldom 


to be found in larger religious communities. It is well 
worth the serious consideration of the philosopher and the 
divine to discover, if possible, the spell by which this apparently 


effete religion continues to command the attachment of the 
enlightened Parsis of India, and makes them turn a deaf ear to the 
allurements of the Brahmanic worship and the earnest appeals of 
Christian missionaries. We believe that to many of our readers 
the two pamphlets, lately published by a distinguished member 
of the Parsi community, Dadabhai Naoroji, Professor of Gujerati 
in the University of London, will open many problems of a more 
than passing interest. One is a Paper read before the Liverpool 
Philomathic Society, On the Manners and Customs of the Parsees; 
the other is a lecture delivered before the Liv Literary and 
Philosophical Society, On the Parsee Religion. 

In the first of these hlets, we are told that the small com- 
munity of Parsis in Western India is at the present moment 
divided into two parties, the Conservatives and the Liberals. 
Both are equally attached to the faith of their ancestors, but they 
differ from each other in their modes of life—the Conservatives * 
clinging to all that is established and customary, however absurd 
and mischievous, the Liberals desiring to throw off the abuses of 
former ages, and to avail themselves as much as is consistent 
with their religion and their oriental character, of the advanta 
of European civilization. “If I say,” writes our informant, “ that 
the Parsees use tables, knives and forks, &c., for taking their 
dinners, it would be true with regard to one portion, and entirely 
untrue with regard to another. In one house you see in the 
dining-room the dinner table furnished with all the English 
oe for its agreeable purposes; next door, perhaps, you see 
the gentleman perfectly satisfied with his primitive, good old 
mode of squatting on a piece of mat, with a large brass or copper 
plate (round, and of the size of an ordinary tray) before iz, 
containing all the dishes of his dinner, spread on it in small heaps, 
and placed upon a stool about two or three inches high, with a 
small tinned copper — his side for his drinks, and his fingers 
for his knives and forks. He does this not because he cannot 
afford to have a table, &c., but because he would not have them 
in preference to his ancestral mode of life, or, perhaps, the thought 
has not occurred to him that he need have anything of the 


kind. 


Instead, therefore, of giving a general description of Parsi life 
at present, Dadabhai Naoroji gives us two distinct accounts — first 
of the old, or of the new school. He describes the incidents 
in the daily life of a Parsi of the old school, from the moment he 
gets out of bed to the time of his going to rest, and the princi 
ceremonies from the hour of his birth to the hour of his burial. 
Although we can gather from the tenour of his writings that the 
author himself belongs to the Liberals, we must give him 
credit for the fairness with which he describes the party to which 
he is opposed. There is no sneer, no expression of contempt 
anywhere, even when, as in the case of the Nirang, the tempta- 
tion must have been considerable. What this Nirang is we may 
best state in the words of the writer: — 


The Nirang is the urine of cow, ox, or she-goat, and the rubbing of it 
over the face and hands is the second thing a Parsee does after getting out of 
bed. Either before applying the Nirang to the face and hands, and while it 
remains on the hands after being applied, he should not touch anything 
directly with his hands; but, in order to wash out the Nirang, he either asks 
somebody else to pour water on his hands, or resorts to the device of taking 
hold of the pot through the intervention of a piece of cloth, such as a hand~ 
kerchief or his sudra, i. e. his blouse. He first pours water on one hand, ther 
takes the pot in that hand and washes his other hand, face and feet. 


Strange as this process of purification may appear, it becomes 

irth, have not only to unde this sacred ablution, but 
have actually to drink a little of the Nirang, and that the same 
rite is — on children at the time of their investiture with the 
Sudra and Kusti, the badges of the Zoroastrian faith. The Liberal 
party have completely surrendered this objectionable custom, but 
the old school still _. it up, though their faith, as Dadabhai 
Naoroji says, in the efficacy of Nirang to drive away Satan 
may be shaken. ‘ The Reformers,” our author writes, “ maintain 
that there is no authority whatever in the original books of 
Zurthosht for the observance of this dirty practice, but that it is 
altogether a later introduction. The old aiees the authority of 
the works of some of the priests of former days, and say the prac- 
tice ought to be observed. They quote one from the 
Zendavesta corroborative of their opinion which their opponents 
deny as at all bearing upon the point.” Here, whatever our own 
mi may be about the Nirang, truth obliges us to side with the 
old school, and, if our author had consulted the gth Fasgard of the 
Vendidéd (page 120, line 21, in Brockhaus’s edition), he would 
have seen that both the drinking and the rubbing in of the so- 


The Parsee Religion. By Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq. Liverpool. 136r. 


called Gaomaczo—‘. e, Nirang—are clearly enjoined by Zoroaster 
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on the authority of a few priests of former days, but on the 


ipsissima verba of the Zendavesta, the revealed Word of Ormuzd ; = North.” 
Lure’ 


in certain purificatory rites. The custom rests, therefore, not only | inverted — permanently as it would a — for he tells us, writing 
‘ ' nine months after, that he was “ literally bound from the East to 


It is of no use to refer Captain Laurie to the map of 
in order to convince him that Scotland is north-west of 


and if, as Dadabhai Naoroji writes, the reformers of the day will not 
Hamburg, and that he was, in the strict letter, bound from the West 


go beyond abolishingand disavowing the ceremonies and notions that 


to the South. His rich Oriental imagination constantly transcends 


have no authority in the original Zendavesta, we are afraid that the 
all narrow European limits, and is not to be tied down to a literal 


washing with Nirang, and even the drinking of it, will have to be 
naintained. A pious Parsi has to say his prayers sixteen timesat least 


operation, again when he takes his bath, again when he cleanses his 


adherence to me 


every day—first on getting out of bed, then during the Nirang | ern Europe gene 
means the whole period of human history, and, indeed, extends 


into pre-historic ages. On steaming up the Elbe, he tells us that 


re geographical or chronological propriety. North- 
~ means, with him, Souther Asia, and 1861-2 


teeth, and when he has finished his morning ablutions. The same 
yers are repeated whenever, during the day, a Parsi has towash | he thought, more than once, that it was very like the Indian 
ris dark-flowing Hooghly. At another time, it appeared to him to be 


hands, Every meal—and there are three—begins and ends with 


one of Burmah’s noble rivers; “and it took some time to assure 


rayer, besides the grace, and before going to bed the work of the 
ber is closed by a prayer. The most extraordinary thing is that | him that it was the matter of fact Elbe, and nothing more.” 
From the homely pleasures of Hamburg civic life, he wandered 


none of the Parsis—not even their priests—understand the 
ancient language in which these prayers are 8 
uote the words of our author, who is himse 


of the priestly | Mahomet. 
had read concerning the connexion 


sed. We must | in thought to the earthly paradise of the Arabs, and the heaven of 
At Copenhagen he ot more and more of all he 


tween things Scandinavian 


caste, and who says : — 
All prayers, on every occasion, are said, or rather recited, in the old or Northern and the * gorgeous” Fast— the gorgeousness of which 
i al Zend enpingn aclther the reciter nor the people around intended Captain Laurie candidly acknowledges, by inverted commas, that 
to be edified, understanding a word of it. There is no pulpit among the | he is not the first to recognise. The Eurasian belles of Bombay 
rose before his eyes when he looked on the fair-skinned daughters 


On several occasions, as on the occasion of the Ghumbars, the 


Parsees. 
bimestral holidays, the third day’s ceremonies for the dead, and other | of Scandinavia. 


A piece of ordnance which he saw at Stockholm 


religious or special holidays, there are assemblages in the temple; prayers 
are repeated, in which more or less join, but there is no discourse in the ver- | PUt him immediate y in mind of the primitive guns used by the 
natives of Pegu in the Burmese war. Having obtained an 


nacular of the people. Ordinarily, every one goes to the fire-temple when- 


audience from the King of Sweden, he presented his Majesty with 


ever he likes, or, if it is convenient to him, recites his prayers himself, and as 
Pegu, a Narrative of the second Burmese War, and when the 


as he likes, and gives, if so inclined, something to the priests to pray 
for bin 


In another passage our author says : — 

Far from being the teachers of the true doctrines and duties of their 
religion, the priests are generally the most bigoted and superstitious, and 
exercise much injurious influence over the women especially, who, until i 


King asked if the Burmese were brave, he promptly replied, “ Yes, 
sire, as much so as other Asiatic nations.” At Gottenburg he 
appears to have felt a momentary want of confidence in his Indian 
owers ; for, being unacquainted with Swedish, he thought that 
ttle might be gained there “by firing at the Scandinavian 


lately, received no education at all. The priests have, however, now begun to tongues with the elements of Hindustani :” but he a to have 

feel their degraded position. Many of them, if they can do so, bring up their | .- Jaren : 4 bes yee 

sons in va other adealon but their own. There are, og a. dome — completely dismissed all such idle apprehensions, for he tells 

among the whole body of professional priests who lay claim to a knowledge his English readers that in the Royal . Library at C hagen 

of the Zendavesta; but the only respect in which they are superior to their | his thoughts wandered from the librarian and the MSS. there 
“to India, with the bearded, turbaned Moonshee, explaining to 


brethren is, that they have learnt the meanings of words of the books as they 


—— without knowing the language, either philosophically or gram- | him the Nishki, the Talik, and the Shekesteh.” e may, in 
a short, make the very same remark about Captain Laurie’s book, 


Dadabhai Naoroji proceeds to give a clear and graphic descrip- 
tion of the ceremonies to be observed at the birth and the investi- 


ture of children, at the betrothal of children, at marriages and at | cannot get it”—you get a surfeit of 
To be accurate, however, we must qualify this remark with the 


which he does himself about the shops at Copenhagen: “The 
curious thing is, if you want ——T really Scandinavian you 
n 


dia and Burmah instead. 


funerals, and he finally discusses some of the distinguishing features 
admission that the book contains the information that “Sweden 


of the national character of the Parsis. The Parsis are mono- 


religion ; they object to beef, pork, or ham. Their priesthood is 


and Norway form together a large peninsula, between the 


gamists. They do not eat anything cooked by a person of another 
eo on the west, and the Baltic and Gulf of Bothnia on the 


hereditary. None but the son of a priest can be a priest, but it is 
not obligatory for the son of a priest to take orders. The high- 
priest is called Dustoor, the othevs are called Mobed. 


We derive information similar in J. peers and quality 
e 


ing Russia from Captain Laurie. z 
“ the Gulf of Finland is the Eastern arm of the Baltic, which runs 


respect- 
begins by “noting” that 


The principal points for which the Liberals among the Parsis 
up to the Russian capital.” He had also time to remark “ what 


are, at the present moment, contending, are the abolition of the 
filthy purifications by means of Nirang; the reduction of the large 
number of obligatory prayers; the prohibition of early betrothal 


a mighty grim sentry was artillery at Cronstadt!” Not being in 
the Madras artillery ourselves, we hardly seize the point of this 
remark; but immediately “turning from forts founded by Peter 


and marriage ; the suppression of extravagance at weddings and 
the Great, he thought of Calcutta, founded by Job Charnock 


funerals ; the education of women, and their admission into general 
society. A society has been formed, called the “ Rahanumaee 
Mazdiashna ;”’ ¢. e. the Guide of the Worshippers of God. Meet- 


ings are held, speeches made, tracts distributed. A counter | while a 
society, too, has been started, called “the True Guides;” and we | About th 


among sands and Bengal tigers.” In the same spirit, as he drew 
near to St. Petersburg, he had “a sort of feeling akin to that 
proaching Calcutta, after three years’ service in Burmah.” 
ree weeks are necessary, in Captain Laurie's estimation, 
to see St. Petersburg; but his was, he allows, a more brief visit, 


readily believe what Dadabhai Naoroji tells us—that the reformers 
and we hasten with him, almost in the middle of his book, to 


have found themselves strengthened by the intolerant re See 
the weakness of the arguments of their opponents. The Liberals 
have made considerable progress, but their work is as yet but half 
done, and they will never be able to carry out their religious and 


social reforms successfully, without first entering on a critical | events down to the opening of 
tion by a miscellaneous collection of “ matters of science, com- 


Berlin, and thence back to what he calls firm old English ground. 

There he draws breath to write a “supplementary section,” to 

which in his preface he begs ee attention as bringing 
the 


Great International Exhibi- 


study of the Zendavesta, to which they profess to appeal as the 
merce, and politics.” “Emerging from this chaos,” as he says 


ighest authority in matters of faith, law, and morality. 
e propose, in another article, to consider the state of religion | himself, he proceeds to remark that the career of the late Vi 
among the Parsis of the present day. of India was referred to at the commencement of the wath, ea 
that 


NORTHERN EUROPE* 


Lord Canning departed as he heard the awe-struck 


on his beholding the mighty “ firehorse ” —* All the gods of India have never 
produced anything like that!” While the Persians are said to be advancing 


title of this work much, and yet in one respect the | 'ierat, the “ Key of India” Gay to Guten 
i in the 


book far more than 
tions the reader may form as to the extent of the journey in time 
and space he is about to make with the author, we can assure him 


be taxed to the uttermost. If he thinks that he is only going to 
Denmark, Sweden, and Russia for a year or so, he is much mis- 
taken. The author is an officer in the Indian army, and is, by his 
own account, so much accustomed to Oriental scenery that he 
cannot help continually confounding the East with the North. 
How closely the East and North are really blended in Captain 
Laurie’s mind becomes apparent at the very ‘beginning of the tour. 
He sailed from Leith in August 1861, for Hamburg, in the 
Snowdon ; and not only did the name of this vessel bring vividly 
to his recollection the voyages he had made in the Oriental and 
_ the Bombay, but his ideas of latitude and longitude became 


_ * Northern Europe (Denmark, Sweden, Russia), Local, Social,and Political 
in 1861. With a succinct Continuation down to May, 1862. By Captain 


W.F. Bz 


ls its promise. Whatever anticipa- | Exhibition, and all thoughts of Russia assisting Persia are 
beautiful objects laid out in the “ Indian Court.” 


that he has much farther to go in reality ; and that, if he undertakes this is by no 
it, his powers of undergoing the worry and fatigues incident to the | For the sake of variety, and on account of the affinity which exists 
hurry of travel from country to country for a prolonged period will | jotween the East and the North — so he explains in his preface — 


We have 


he reproduces “two Seetabuldee lectures, delivered in Central 
India—”’ the first purporsing to on an account of the Neilgherries 
or Blue Mountains of an present a sketch of 
the rise and fall of the Mogul Empire, which “the return of a 
Pro-Consul to the greatest city in the world from the scene of his 
Eastern triumphs” will, as Captain Laurie trusts, excuse. 


dia, the second to 


ady indicated the analogy which exists between 


Captain Laurie’s ideas of space and time. But even a history of 
the Mogul Empire falls short of his conception of what may pro- 
perly be included in an account of Northern Europe from August 
to May last. Not to mention the lengthy summaries which his 
book contains of the history of Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, 
from the earliest times (but by no means from the latest authorities), 
and the biographies of Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XII., Berna- 


‘4 
yet. 
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dotte, and Peter the Great, which are included, we are favoured | commander or political leader, has not been absent from his mind, 
with a discussion of the recondite archeological question, ““ What | But we put it to him, whether it was fair either to himself or to 


part of the earth gave 
which the author finally resolves in the following terms : — 


origin to the arts of cultivated life?” | the public to give the special and definite title of Northern Europe 


in 1861-2 to the wanderings of his mind from Europe to Asia, and 


Perhaps, then, civilizati a ech ¢ born “in the East” after | the stray jottings of his note-book about things in general, and the 
all But, pelt; a sort of Oriental, I inclined to date | flattest, stalest, and most unprofitable things in particular, 


their birth and early progress from the laying of the foundation of Babel ; 
that progress extending to the far East, even to India and China ; for who 
can be that in these countries civilization and science, after a fashion, 
flourished, while Europe was enveloped in savage darkness, from the sunny 


South to the cold regions of Odin or Scandinavia in the North ? 


Captain Laurie appears, indeed, to consider archeology especially 
iuseum,” he says, in reference to | has just published, under the title of Souvenirs de Soirante Années*, 


his forte. “In the Copen 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M DELECLUZE, whose contributions to the Journal deg 
e Débats and to the Revue des Deux Mondes are well kno 


the ancient stone weapons he saw there, “as a commissary of | a most amusing and instructive little volume. Some of our readers 


stores, the 


neral use of stone before iron interested me much.” | may perhaps remember a kind of autobiography which appeared 


So obtuse, however, was the Danish Professor in charge of the | g few years ago, and which contained a number of curious 


antiquities of the Museum to his erudition, that, as he tells us, he reminiscences of the celebrated sans-culotte 


found it a ag to get in a remark about Celtic or Scythic 
vestiges in 


dia, or about the ornaments of the people of the | continuation of that work. It is a brilliant galle 


inter, Louis 
fore us is a 
which intro- 


David, and his school. The duodecimo now 


Neilgherries. He has not failed, however, to get a good deal of | duces us to the most eminent men in every branch of literature 


his archeology, such as it is, into his own book. Lie states, for | who have appeared in France during the 


example, that it is impossible to agree with the assertion that 


mp sixty years, The 
Journal des Débats and its vigorous staff of editors, the Globe and 


Hinduism is more ancient than Buddhism, inasmuch as Buddhism is | jts doctrinaire collaborateurs, the “romantic” crusade of 1829 — 


“the original patriarchal system.” We should, until overpowered 


by Captain Laurie's authority, have as soon thought of calling | movement, are 
Protestantism the old a system, and maintaiuing that it deep feeling. 


is older than the Jewi 
Sir William Jones, as he says, that the Hindus have had, from time 
immemorial, affinity with the ancient Persians, Ethiopians, 
Egyptians, Phenicians, Greeks, Etruscans, Goths, Celts, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Peruvians—from which it is, says Captain Laurie, 


religion. Again, he adopts the opinion of und. 


in fact, all the sm of what certainly was a stirring intellectual 
ere depicted with accuracy, with spirit, and with 
M. Delécluze’s Souvenirs touch also upon British 
e numbered amongst his best friends the family of the 
ate Lord Herbert of Lea; and the account he gives us of his 
visit to Lea-Hurst, and of his learning English under Miss Florence 
Nightingale’s directions, cannot fail to amuse the reader. 
We have to announce the third volume of Jerome Bonaparte’s 


“supposed that the Hindus may have been one colony of some of | Memoirs and Correspondencet, divided into three books. It,treats 


these nations.” We have no recollection of any passage in which Sir 
W. Jones has hazarded a conjecture that the Hindus were a colony 
of Greeks, or of Chinese. And with regard to the authority of Sir 
W. Jones on other points, we beg to suggest to Captain Laurie that, 
although Sir W. Jones was far before his age as a philologist and 
ethnologist, a person may be three-quarters of acentury behind his 
own age who takes for granted, in 1862, all the speculations of that 
illustrious scholar in 1787. Captain Laurie again tells us that 
the Mongolian tribes have been erroneously included under the 
name of artars, or Tatars, whereas that appellation properly be- 
longs to the tribes conquered by the Mongols. “This error,” he 
says, “has been propagated down to the present day—” which, so 
far as the propagation of the opinion down to the present day is 
concerned, is more literally true than Captain Laurie, who cites 
Buffon, and Robertson, the historian, is aware, forin the edition of 
Max Miiller’s Lectures On the Science of Language, published in the 
present year, we read :—“ Originally Tatar was a name of the Mon- 
golic races. . . . The Mongolic class, in fact, has the greatest claim 
to the name of Tataric.... The recollection of their non-Tataric — 
#. e. non-Mongolic — origin remains among the so-called Tatars of 
Kasan and Astrachan.” Captain Laurie, moreover, asserts that 
“the Finns and Lapps are in the whole European family the only 
exceptions to the Caucasian race.” We should be glad to know 
on what recent authority he includes the Hungarians, the Turks, 
and the Basques among the branches of the Aryan or Indo- 
European race. 

Marks of singular acquirements in military art, political philo- 
sophy, and poetry are frequent in Captain Laurie’s pages, of which 
we shall alive two or three instances : — 

Bernadotte’s rise affords sufficient material of itself for a fair lecture. The 
famous lines, so applicable to every career — 

Come what may, 
Time and the hour run through the roughest day— 
these pithy lines, such as only the Bard of all time could write, assist our 
thoughts in forming a just estimate of Bernadotte’s rise. 


He predicts the union of Denmark with Sweden and Norway, 
and disposes of the objection that the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein and the great European Powers will not consent, with the 
rofound reflection — “ But why in these days of ‘unity’ this should 
so, I cannot understand.” . reference to his projected visit to 
the International Exhibition he observes : — “ As an artilleryman 
I shall, no doubt, when opportunity presents, gaze with interest 
on the ‘beautiful trophy’ of the small arms manufactures of 
Birmingham, as well as on the heavier weapons 6f destruction and 
slaughter.” 
Our account of this remarkable work would be imperfect were 


almost exclusively of the king’s marriage with the Princess Ca- 
therine, of Wurtemburg. It — a description of the kingdom of 
Westphalia at the accession of the new monarch, and of the inno- 
vations introduced through him by the caprice and despotism of 
Napoleon. The chapter relating to the financial difficulties which 
beset Jerome at the beginning of his administration deserves 
cial consideration, because it illustrates in the fullest manner 
the selfishness of the French Emperor, and also because it 
explains the very legitimate irritation which existed throughout 
Westphalia during the year 1809. Napoleon's great object 
and the writer of the narrative states it clearly—was to obtain, 
non pas des rentes, mats des donations en terre pour ses généraur. 
In vain Jerome pointed out to him the impossibility of complying 
with such a demand. In vain he proved that, thus deprived of 
the financial resources accruing from the receipt of the taxes, he 
would be left without the means of providing for the current 
expenses, much less of settling the arrears due to the servants of 
the crown. The despot was inflexible, and Count Daru, whom he 
had sent to enforce obedience on the part of Jerome, virtually 
compelled the unfortunate King to begin his administrative duties 
under the pressure of a deficit of nine millions, Arbitrary measures 
were the consequence of this state of things. The Westphalians, 
who were already far from well dis towards their foreign 
master, expressed loudly their dissatisfaction, and two successive 
riots added to the difficulties of Jerome, who was obliged, besides, 
to raise an army for the service of his brother, and to defend the 
city of pee against the other German Powers. As in the 
two previous volumes, the narrative is illustrated by a volu- 
minous correspondence, and by other valuable documents. 
Since M. Cousin has revived the taste for metaphysical studies 
in France, and associated it with the researches of history and 
erudition, much has been done to bring before the public, under 
the shape of translations or monographs, the weal of Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, and their illustrious contemporaries. M. Jules 
Barni has translated the en writings of the Kénigsberg 
philosopher; M. Barchou de Penhéen's name is inseparably con- 
nected with that of Fichte; and we are indebted to M. Matte for 
an excellent review of Schelling’s m. Count Foucher de 
Careil’s new treatise}, although the last in point of date, is one 
of the most important amongst the productions of which we are 
now speaking. It consists of two distinct — the former being 
devoted to a detailed criticism of Hegel, and the latter to an 
inquiry into the theories of Arthur Schopenhauer, ~ ee 
opposer of Hegelianism. M. Foucher de Careil’s volume will no 
doubt be examined by itself with all the attention which it de- 


serves. In the meanwhile, we may just notice that it is an elo- 


we to omit mention of “ the chief wonder, in an historical point of | quent manifesto against the exaggerations which the German 


view,” of Captain Laurie’s visit to Sweden —namely, his “shaking | speculatists of these latter times have been 


hands with Charles XV. after his return from embracing the 
Emperor of the French.” Even this brief review will, we 

trust, enable our readers to in this book all the evi- | 
dences of the courtier’s, soldier's, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword. 
It bears on the title-page the motto, “Coming events cast their 
shadows before,” the significance of which we were so slow as to 
miss until we had almost reached the end of the volume, when a 
sudden light flashed upon us. In a section entitled “ A Political 
Sketch, or Notes on Russian Invasion of British India,” Captain 
Laurie relates that, in December 1857, he “found himself rumi- 
nating in a palkee on the road to Nagpore.” His reflections on that 
occasion turned upon his own prospects, and he thought, “ How 
few men propose to themselves a fame worthy of their ambition ! 
To be a great political leader, or a great commander, what 
ennobling thoughts!” Captain Laurie’s book proves that the 
ennobling thought of becoming a great author, as well as a great 


ilty of. - Our author 
almost apologizes for attempting to discuss the subject. He pleads 
in his favour the benefit of extenuating circumstances, and he 
acknowledges that he has dealt with Hegelianism and with 
Schopenhauerism on the same principle as physicians analyse 

oisons, and observe the effects they produce on the human frame. 

0 the doctrine of Schopenhauer M. Foucher de Careil prefers by 
far those of Helvetius and of the other philosophers of the last cen- 
tury. Their materialism was, at least, honest and unmistake- 
able, whilst that of contemporary is all the more dangerous 
because it is half concealed under high-sounding designations, 

If the dreary abstractions of German snstaphrysicions are less 


°F irs de Soixante Années. Par E. T. Delécluze. Paris: Lévy. 
+ Mémoires et Correspondance du Roi Jéréme et de la Reine Catherine. 
oy : z 
egel et Sc hauer, Etudes sur la Philosophie Allemande. Par A. 
Foucher de Careil. Paris and London: Hachette. 
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fashionable than they used to be, we may say exactly the same of 
those famous republicans of the Montagne faction whom the talent 
of M. de Lamartine and the restless ambition of modern con- 

irators transformed not long ago into a pleiad of demi-gods. 
All the new works or reprints lately published on the Revolu- 
tionary Government are energetic protests against the heroes of 
the Reign of Terror; and it may be safely affirmed that Marat, 
Robespierre, and Saint Just are now at a discount. The curious 
yolume lately added to M. Poulet Malassis’ collection of docu- 
ments on the French Revolution belongs to this category. It 
contains the memoirs of Louvet and those of Dulaure*, reprinted 
from the original editions, and preceded by illustrative introduc- 


tions from the pens of two highly competent writers. Louvet’s 
novel, Faublas, and his eloquent speech against Robespierre, are 
the best known of his productions. The memoirs which he composed 


deserve to be studied on account of the sketch they give of the state 
of the —— during the Reign of Terror. Dulaure, who died 
only a little more than twenty years ago, was almost a greater Re- 
publican than Louvet, but he had no sympathies in common with 
the famous Committee of Public Safety; and the freedom he made 
use of in speaking or writing of Collot d’Herbois, Fabre d’Eglantine, 
and other sans-culottes, brought him into, difficulties which his 
memoirs describe most graphically. 

After having read M. Victor Hugo’s novel, and wondered 
whether police ee are half so bad as he represents them, many 

rsons Will be glad to meet with the veritable Simon Pure, and to 

in M. Canler, ancien chef de service de siireté}, the prototype of 

the now immortal Javert. Canler’s memoirs have all the excite- 
ment of a novel combined with the interest that belongs to his- 
tory. Murders, infernal machines, poison, thefts, housebreaking, 
such are the various episodes of a book which deserves, more than 
any other production we know, to be designated as a picture of 
French sotiety during the nineteenth century. A glance at the 
table of contents will show that many subjects, minutely detailed 
by the author, might have been omitted from a volume likely to 
fall under the notice of all classes of readers; and the fact that it 
is necessary to describe throughout their most loathsome varieties 
the lower ten thousand, scarcely justifies the admission into a work 
like the present of characters such as those analysed in chapters 

3—35- M. Canler, who was originally a soldier by profession, 
apologizes for the deficiency of his memoirs in a literary point of 
view. We think that he is too modest. His style is extremely 
pleasant, and the sketches he gives us of Lacenaire, Fieschi,and some 
ya amongst his notorious contemporaries, are thoroughly 

ic. 

™ e have ventured to raise an objection against a few epi- 
sodes in M. Canler’s memoirs. Fléchier’s piquant souvenirs of 
the grands jours tenus a Clermont t, seem to have created an amount 
of scandal which certainly we never anticipated ; and a virtuous 
abbé accuses M. Sainte Beuve of drawing attention to a work that 
must be a) hal, because, if Fléchier had been the author of it, 
he ought to branded as un homme lubrique. This is very 
strong. Critics should remember that Fléchier, before being a 
serious and eloquent prelate, had held a distinguished place in the 
salon of Madame de bouillet. His familiar association with the 
wits and the précieuses of the court of Anne of Austria necessarily 
imparted to his earlier productions a character of lightness not 
altogether, perhaps, in accordance with the gravity of the eccle- 
siastical office ; but still nothing can be imagined less objectionable 
than the anecdotes related by Fléchier, and it would be the height 
of affectation to feel any scruple about them. The grands jours 
were a kind of assizes held at irregular periods in provinces where 
the usual forms of justice appeared insufficient ; and as this extra- 
ordinary tribunal, appointed by royal letters-patent, besides being 
composed of the most distinguished magistrates of the kingdom, 
involved the presence of a number of persons belonging to the 
fashionable world, its sessions were quite an event for the pro- 
vincial towns where it met, and gave usually rise to incidents of 
the most amusing description. Fléchier’s narrative of the grands jours 
of 1665—66 is therefore particularly interesting, because it supplies 
astriking picture of the administration of justice, and also of general 
society, towards the beginning of the reign of Louis XIV. ‘The 
mixture of humorous anecdotes and of tragical incidents which 
arise from the cases brought before the judges, or from the details 
of local gossips, is very happily , and not without an eye 
to artistic effect. 

It cannot be denied that Fiéchier was a man of considerable 
wit; but there was likewise about his talent something pedantic, 
which he had derived from his frequent visits to the Hétel de 
Rambouillet. The untranslateable word esprit must, at all events, 
possess a very comprehensive meaning, since it is applied both to 
the author of the Relation des Grands Jours, and to a person like 
Madame Emile de Girardin.§ Let us open at random a little 
volume just published containing extracts from that lady's works, 
and we shall have, perhaps, the most correct instance of that kind 
of esprit which is essentially French, and which grows sponta- 
neously in the atmosphere of a Parisian salon. Madame de 
Girardin was ss pasty a woman of genius, but she possessed a 
sense of the ideal quite sufficient to make us wonder how she 
could associate it with that kind of brilliant, yet ephemeral talent, 

* Mémoires de Louwvet et de Dulaure. Paris; Poulet Malassis, 

t Mémoires de Canler, Chef de la Police de Stireté. Paris: Jung-Treuttel. 

Mémoires de Fléchier sur les Grands Jours d Auvergne. Paris and 
London: Hachette. 
it de Madame Girardin. Avec une Préface par M. de Lamartine. 


so characteristic of the Lettres Parisienncs. We recommend to the 
reader the anthology which has suggested the above remarks. It 
has been prepared with a great deal of discrimination, and it con- 
tains, besides M. de Lamartine’s well-known biographical sketch 
originally printed in his Cours de Littérature), various notices by 

essrs, Sainte Beuve, Jules Janin, &c. &c. 

After the Elzevirian duodecimo published by M. Viollet-le- 
Due, we thought that nothing more could be said about Régnier ; 
but we were mistaken. M. Edouard de Barthélemy has dis- 
covered amongst the MSS. of the Paris Imperial Library a folio 
volume containing no less than thirty-two pieces hitherto 
unknown, from the pen of the French satirist, and with 
this trouvaille by way of excuse, he has given a new and 
revised edition of old Mathurin ier.* The principal of the 
short poems now for the first time brought to light are inscribed 
to Philippe Hurault de Chiverny, Bishop of Chartres, with whom 
Régnier appears to have been on very familiar terms. M. de 
Barthélemy is somewhat indulgent when he says that several of 
them are not unworthy of the poet. They are, we believe, very 
much below mediocrity, and the abominable coarseness which dis- 
figures them should have kept them out of the volume. They 
reflect credit neither upon him who wrote them nor upon the 
to whom they were addressed. The appendix, in which 

. Edouard de Barthélemy gives a few lines from nine other 
pieces, too objectionable almost to be mentioned, was perfectly 
useless. What need was there of even alluding to such a book as 
the Délices Satyriques? The desire, so praiseworthy in an editor, 
of being complete, cannot be pleaded here as sufficient justification. 

Admitting that a certain latitude must necessarily be allowed 
to printed books —a latitude limited only by the grossest attacks 
upon public morality —it is not by any means the same with 
dramatic works written for the stage, and destined to ‘appeal at 
once to a large concourse of spectators. M. Hallays-Dabot has 
explained this difference in the preface to his new work}, in 
which he contends that, from the very nature of things, a dra- 
matic censorship is necessary. He justly remarks, however, that 
it is impossible to define precisely the limits within which dramatic 
censorship can act legitimately. To a very great extent, the feel- 
ings, the prejudices, and the manners of the age must be its guide, 
and this fact proves how interesting the history of theatrical litera- 
ture is as illustrating the condition of society viewed in its moral 
and political relations. M. Hallays-Dabot goes back to the origin 
of French literature, and to the miracle-plays of the middle ages, 
for the purpose of making his narrative more complete, and he 
brings us down to the recent epoch when the performance of 
M. eomelie tragedy, Charlotte Corday, was deemed important 
enough to engage the attention of Cabinet Ministers. 

M. Hippolyte Philibert has dedicated the Iambes d' Aujourd hui t 
to M. Auguste Barbier, thus ones a comparison between 
his poetry and that of the celebrated satirist, whose violent and 
sometimes e rated effusions were so much remarked twenty 
years ago. . Philibert evidently wishes to be placed in the 
opm those whom M. Laurent Pichat designates as les poetes 
du combat ; but, although his productions are far from deficient in 
energy, yet they are not pointed or personal enough to be very 
effective. We do not mean, of course, that we blame our author 
for excluding proper names from his Jambes; but whilst doing so, 
it is, we believe, quite possible to describe notorious offenders so 
strikingly that the most casual reader will immediately, and as a 
matter of course, recognise under such or such a couplet the signale- 
ment, as the French passports say, of Messrs. X., Y., or Z. For 
tum to the sntives of and of Sad 
notice the transparency of the allusions. We must add that M. 
Hippolyte Philibert does not exclusively give himself up to the 
composition of satirical poetry. His Jambes are followed by 
a number of lyrics entitled Fantaisies, in which the ever- 
interesting subject, love, is prettily and harmoniously sung. 
The remark that we have had more than once to make about 
novels applies with equal force to poetical compositions. They 
are universally characterized by great want of originality, or, if the 
authors wish to appear as if they were striking out in a new direc- 
tion, they are merely singular and often grotesque. M. Autran, 
whilst describing rural scenes and the calm pleasures of pastoral 
life, has succeeded in throwing fresh! charms over a subject 
which has been sung almost ad nauseam. He avoids carefully the 
commonplace prettiness of Delille’s school, and instead of forgetting 
nature in order to polish some periphrase or to amuse his readers 
by some quaint conceit, he sings with all the feeling of a genuine 

oet.§ If we examine the descriptive poems of the last century, 
we shall find that they are of an objective rather than a subjective 
kind. Roucher, Lemierre, Esménard, Delille, confine themselves to 
the mere representation of the scenes before them ; and it was re- 
served for M. de Lamartine and his followers to consider nature 
exclusively with reference to man. M. Autran is one of the most 
brilliant disciples of this school. He is essentially subjective, and 
his way of moralizing strikes us as very attractive, because very 
true. 


Many persons will tell you that Antoine Quérard|| is the great 


* (uvres Completes de Mathurin Régnier. Publiées par E. de Barthélemy. 
Paris : Poulet-Malassis. 
+ Histoire de la Censure Thédtrale en France. Par Victor Hallays- 
Dabot. Paris: Dentu. 
Tambes d Aujourdhui. Par Hippolyte Philibert. Paris: Poulet- 
alassis. 
Le Po&me des Beaux Jours, Par Joseph Autran. Paris: Michel-Lévy. 
PA wag Quérard. Par Ch. Bataille, et E. Rasetti. Paris: Chez 
raires. 


§ 
Pa is : Jang-Treattel. 
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hit of the season. From this assertion we conclude that the taste 
for realist novels and for descriptions of wickedness has not yet 
abated. The indication which appears on the rp of 
Antoine Quérard cannot be left unnoticed. The work is advertised 
as procurable chez tous les libraires, which means, we presume, that 
no decent bookseller could be found to put his name on the cover 
of a novel surpassing in point of effrontery both Fanny and Daniel. 
When the romance writers of the eighteenth century, Crébillon 
fils, for instance, or Choderlos de Laclos, depicted the refined cor- 
ruption of their own times, and gave sketches of French salons 
during the reign of Louis XV., they still had some faint idea of 
what is expected from an artist, and did not think it below their 
dignity to bestow a little care on the style of their ne 
sitions. But nous avons changé tout cela. M. Feydeau and his 
imitators, the biographers of Aitoine Quérard, profess to be the 
Le mg of stern reality. Their Lovelaces are coarse, vulgar 


legs, their descriptions read like an auctioneer’s catalogue, | 


and ing bits of sentiment have been borrowed from the Newgate 
It is no slight relief for the critic to turn to Madame Juliette 
Lamber’s Récits d’une Paysanne*. The fair authoress is known 
rincipally by works of a far different character, having, in fact, 
Sovetsd the greater part of her time to questions bearing upon 
itical economy. On the present occasion she publishes a series 

of sketches descriptive of country life, and remarkable for a fresh- 
ness of style and an accuracy which are seldom to be found in books 
fessing to treat of non-Parisian interests. The preface to the 
cits Tune Paysanne acknowledges that very few persons in France 
are aware of what existence is beyond the cockney (if we may use 
the expression) districts of Montmorency, Belleville, or Saint Ger- 
main. This is a plain matter of fact despite la petite Fadette, la Mare 
au Diable, and the other so-called romans champétres of George 
Sand. In these last-named novels everything is too much idealized; 
the key-note is pitched too high; and if the crudities of realism 
are a lamentable exaggeration on the one side, it may be safely 
answered that George Sand’s peasant girls belong to the world of 
romance rather than to that of reality. Madame Juliette Lamber 
has just hit the happy medium between these extremes, and the 


beauty of her sketches is the more astonishing when we consider | 


that the hand to which we are indebted for them is generally 
engaged upon subjects of a less interesting character. 

M. Louis Deville is not, strictly speaking, the author, but 
merely the editor of the curious journal entitled Une Aventure 
sur la Mer Rouye.t The friend whose story he relates visits 
Eaypt and Arabia, and during the pro of his peregrinations falls 
in love with a Mussulman lady. 
courtship are almost as entertaining as the remaining part of the 
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the PRINCE of WALES.—Preparing for pub- 
H bd R. H ° a high! Encravin. of His 


he incidents of this strange | 


narrative, and we quite rejoice, on closing the volume, to find that | 


notwithstanding the numerous obstacles 
ami Léon never had any occasion to regret his marriage with the 
gazelle-eyed Fatimah. 


* Récits d'une Paysanne. Par Juliette Lamber. Paris: Jung-Treuttel. 
+ Une Aventure sur la Mer Rouge. Par Louis Deville. Paris: Dentu. 
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elegantly engraved ,and 190 Superfine 
A for 4s. 6d.,at HENRY RODRIGUES’, «2 PT ADILLY. LONDON. 


from T'wo Guineas per week. T 


HY DROPATHIC 


Hill, — Physic’ 


FURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


DR. Ds. 
of the Order 
-BROWWN COD LIVER 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, REEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
4ND ALL SCROFUL US AFFECTIONS, 
superior to every other 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINTONS. 
Ss HENRY MARSH, Tight Brown: Cot Laver te pure Ol, not 
Be, Cod Liver Oil to be very pure Oil, not likelyto 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 
Da. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “ The Spas of Germany.” 


ace "@ @ 
CHUBB & SON, $7 St, Paul's Churchyard, Londons Liverpool: Manchester: Wolverhampton. 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND DECURATION, &c. 
ARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW | 


SHOW-ROOMS for CHURCH FURNITURE, DECORATION, STAINED 
GOTHIC PAPER-HANGINGS, ¥RESOO, xe. &c., which bave been recently added to 
Desizns aud Estimates furnished, or an Llustrated Priced 


GLASS WINDOWS 


ED 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLIN 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, i 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 
WORKS STREET, HAMPSTEAD ‘ROAD, N.W. 


GTAIN 


's Lacar-Browsx Con 
| Fae, © 


too often consequent on the 


Da. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H.the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gethe. 
“Tin Senile Sever tn to any cnt, Siting 
assured that genuine article, and net a manufactumed compound, in 
Shich the efficacy of this iar destroyed.” 


medicine ix 
Dr. ve Jowon’ in Half-pints, ts. 6d.; 


Laven Ow is solv 
und signature, 


WHICH NONE CAN POSMBLY BE CENCINE, DY ble Chemists and 
SULE CONSIGNERS* 
ANSAR, HARFORD, «& CO. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
149 
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- POLICIES OF FIVE YEARS’ DURATI ted for the whole term of life at a uniforn 
» of Pre 1 ay t t wed w ths of date of lansir D payment 
| 
| 
“Dr. G lie has found that Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Of] produces the 
desired efiect in @ shorter time than other kinds, and thet it does not eause the nausea and 
indigestion EEE administration of the Pale Oil.” 
| 


The Saturday Review. 


[August 2, 1862. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M. F., F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
3 ome STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 


[NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. Class 30.— 
uested to SMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent. or Sommier 
rtable and inexpensive. Purch are full 


Tucker: je, cleanly, ample, po 
nst infringements and imitations. 
of size No. feet wide, 25s. Other sizes in proportion. To be 
respectable and Wi 


. Especial Notice ghould be taken that each Spring bears upon the side the Label 


by EXHIBITION, 1862.— CARPETS 
by of Du throughout t the Trade for 

y directed to these Goods, 
. 5820, 30. in the 


by W NS, at whose No.6 PAVEMENT 
& 0. ENT, 
mag s0 be seen. "Prices and any other information may be obtained from 
Wm. Smee & Sons’ ‘sitendant atthe Exhibition. 

[NDIA OUTFITS. — THRESHER & GLENNY, next 

House. Lists of Ges 

Waisterats. India Tweed Suits, and Kashmir Flannel Shirts,can only be procured at this 


KX ICKERBOCKERS,: and Hose to match.—Sold by 
GLENNY,’ Outfitters, 152 next door to Somersct House, 
of prices forwarded free of expense. 


At MESSRS. NICOLL’S ESTABLISHMENTS may be 
in n duplicate several of of the WOOLLEN FABRICS 


pe One 

L's" Négligé Suites of Mixed Colours, a Wo from Two Guincas. 
Sixteen § Shilling Trousers, all W 
from Three to Six 

8" Young Gentlemen's Suits, as worn at E 
‘COLL'S” Boys’ Suits. from One Guinea. 

Dress, esiastical, State, Law, Corporation. versi Bebes, urplices. 
Dress, and other Sui’s ready for inspection or immediate use. 

H.J.“#D. MECOLL, Court 114 to 120 Regent Street, W. 22 Cornhill, E.C., London; 
nd 19 St. Ann's Square, Mancheste: 


“ TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION. — Clothes of best style and 
ous quality, and most reasonable price, can be had at this establishment. — Price-List 


_ 3 Castle Street East, Oxford Street, W. (onnosite the Pantheon). COOPER & CN. 


HANDSOME BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 
& SON'S Show Rooms contain a large assortment of Brass soneeete, suitable both 
for Home use and for Climates ; handsome rass Mountings and 
elegantly Japanned ; Iron Bedste-da for Servan' of Wood Bedstead 
Oat is manufactured, i ena Birch, Walnut Tree we Polished Deal and Ja 

all fitted wi with Bedding and complete, as well as every description of 


FEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- 
Bedroom Furniture tent [ret by HEAL Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom 


Prize Medal, International Exhibition, Class 7. 
UNRIV: ALLED LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 


Manufactured by the WITEELER & WILSON COMPANY, with Recent Improve- 

ments and Additions, Cloth Binder, Corder, Hemmer, &e. 
The high estimation of the LOCK STIT' CH SEWING "MACHINE. shown by the Jurors 
in the Prize Motel, ter excelience of achine, and supe- 


nned, 
m 


riori k produce:, fully confirms of the public. for manu- 
fostusing or tas d use, it is proved to be unrivalled for rary description of work. 

Instructions gratis to e Th gratis and post free. Offices 
and Sele Rooms, nt Street, Landen, w. 

Shown in op | Exhibition daily, under the great Organ at the East 
end of the Picture tin 
GARDENS. — About 200 ditierent shaped VASES, and a gr eat 

tains and ts,may be inspected USTIN, 


variety of Foun other Garden Ornamen 
SEELEY, & Co.'s, 369 to 375 Euston Road, Regent's Park. Catalogues fo: -4. Fy on appli- 


~ BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLETS SCENT, 2s. 6d. 


BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET PHILOCOME. 
BREIDENBACH’'S WOOD VIOLET COLD CREAM. 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET MILK for the Complexion. 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET SACHET. 


H. BREIDENBACH, 
1578 NEW BOND STREET (FACING REDMAYNES). 
SELTZER, FACHINGEN, VICHY, MARIEN- 


D, and other MINERAL WATERS. —ROYAL GERMAN a. Brighton. —Under 

ajesty "s esp The Botiled Waters are sold at the Pump Roo: rizhton, 

for the WAUGH & CO., Pharmaceutical ¢ Chemi«ts to 

the ny hd Regent Street, respectable houses: in London and. the 


CAUTION. — Owing to the use of Struve's bottles by other parties, please to observe at 
Struve's name is on the label and red ink stamp affixed we every = of Struve's 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The REAL 
NICKEI, SILVER, introduced more 8. BURTON, 


by WILLIAM 
Plated by the patent proce+s of Messrs. is beyond all 
bent article next to tet cam that can be os woefully er 


of first quality for finish and durability as follows :— 


Fiddle or | Thread or| rity or 
iver 
Pattern. | Pattern. | Pattern. &e,** 
£s.d. | £6. 4. 
12 Table Forks 13 0 ‘4 210 5 ¢ 
12 Table Spoons 4 210 B15 
12 Dessert For! 40 1b 
12 Dessert Spoons 40 iP 115 WV 
ee Spoons. giit bow | 
Spoons, gi 5 
Sauce I adles 60 8 9 
Gravy Spoon........ 6 6 10 on d12 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bow 34 4 056 5 
ustard Spoon, gilt bow 18 2 02 2 
of C ‘Tongs... 26 3 o4 4 
Pair of F 40 7 
Butter Knife. 26 5 ¢ 06 7 
Soup Ladle . lo 0 ¢ 017 
Sugar Sifter . 033 4¢ 05 
Total | 919 1310 3 6 


article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the 
relative number of knives Ise. Tea and Coflee sets, Dish Covers and. Corner Dishes 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. <All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM §, 
BURTON has SIX LARGE sHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
—. of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of or is at once the largest, 


and varied ever to the public, ana 
with howe that ve tended to make his Establishment the mc: in this 


Lamps (Moderateur), from.......... to 


(All other kinds rate.) 
P ure Colza Oi 43. 


8. BURTON’S GENERAL tos 
IRONMONGERY CaTALOGUE 


ards of Five Hundred Llustrations of his é od Block's of Bieriing 
Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, 


Chimney 
an 
of and Pians of the Twent lee 
3 1, 1a,2,3,and 4 Newman Street; 4,5, and 6 Perry 


PERRIN 8’ 


mee 


E.—LEA & 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
d by Ci i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None  Constine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*e* Sold by Caosss & Bracuwert; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally, _ 


GHERWOOD NIGHT LIGHTS, Six xpence a Box, are recom- 


mended as being second only to“ Price's Patent 


paces GLYCERINE may be had from any Chemist in 

CHEAP BOOKS. Copies of Motley’s 
Life 


s of the West,” 
educed 


eravcut’s Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
SCHOOL ATLASES WITH CORRESPONDING INDEXES. 


In super-royal 8vo. strongly Maps fully coloured, and revised 
a. 
THE. COLLEGE ATLAS. 45th Thousand. 3% Maps 12 0 
E JUNIOR ATLAS. 22nd Thousand. 14 5 
THE COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS. 22 Maps 6 
THE JUNIOR CLAsSIC ATLAS. 15Maps_ . 5 

‘And in cloth boards, with label. 
OTLERGES ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 12 M . . 1 


These without any po the best end ch 
a very superior sty.¢ on fine paper, with every new 
London : Warne, & Rovrtence, Farin 
crown 8vo. 128 pp. Is.; or post free 14 
Bon’ DIN, his LIFE and PERF ORMANC CES. Edited by 
Ag me with Portrait and large Practical Illustrations. F the sale of this very 
intenating volume will be large, immediate orders are requested from the Trade. 
Landon : Roottrver, Warne, & Rourtever, Farringdon Street. 
Just published, crown 8vo. sewed, 2s. éd. 
FULIZABETH of ENGLAND.—Two Lectures delivered at the 
Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, January 1862, by Ricnanp Concrevs. 
& Co., 60 Row. 


SINGLE TOOTH from is. SETS from 5 
TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
essrs. Lewi 


carefully 
Consultation and every into: mation free, 
xford 


& Sons, 30 Berners Street, O: . 

PURTLE— — McCALL’S WEST INDIA. quality, 

vain ara Callipeey 10s, 6d. per Der pound. Bo leading Oil 
an ers ; 


and Italian ‘Warchousemer holesale 
ALL & CO., Provision Stores, 137_ Hi 


PEurecr HEALTH RESTORED, without medicine or ex- 
-—DU BARRY delicious health-restoring REVAEENTA ARABICA FOOD 

he heetic or Bee delicate, as it removes all 

stomach, lunges, liver, and _ resto: sound refreshing 
sleep, healthy lungs and liver, to the most enfecbled. without purging, ‘inconvenience, or 
ap tn remedies. ‘Sold i m Canisters, 1lb.. 2. 9d. ; 2ibs., 
4s. 6d.; 12 Ibs., 228.; 24 408. — Du Barry & Co., 77 Regent t, London, and 26 Piace 
is; also Fortnum & & Mason, purveyors to Her Majesty; ‘and all Grocers 


De. N EFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been, 
twenty-five years,emphatically sanctioned by the Medical end uni- 

y accepted by the public. as medy for Acidity of the Stomach. Heartburn, 
Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Miid Aperient for constitutions, more 
iy Che throughout the world. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
PERSIAN IN: SECT-DESTROYING POWDER, 


in destroying Fi Flies, Moths, and every of Insect, 
harm ess to enimal life. din Posketn te and 2s. 6d ets free 


Sit JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 


ls. post Svo. 12s. 
BBEYS and ATTICS ; or, ‘Aemtees and Artists. By 
SimickLann. 


W. Fareman, 102 Fleet Street. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
FREDERICK LUCAS. A Biography. By C.J. 
Author of “ Teuton,” a poem. 

London: Bert & Daxov, 186 Fleet Street. 


Lle-crown 4to. price One Guinea and a half, 


published, dou 
A TREATISE on FORTIFICATION. By Capt. LEnDy, 
F.G.S., 


: W. Mrreners.. 39 Charing Cross. 
Now read, 
(THE CITY of the GREAT KING: an Essay in Blank Verse 


contrasting the True and False Churches. 
F. Axean, 11 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


“FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY.” 
Just published, a New Edition of this popular work, with Additions, cloth, 5s. 


FALLACIES of the FACULTY. By Dr. Drcxsox. 
experience, will at once perceive 


“ Any educated on_ who will read theory has tre advan | 
ny educa’ per: 
other, and how readily aman ma and 

adopt timely remedies.” —Jouraai 


of Education. 
Tixstev Brornens, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. And all Libraries. 
Just published, demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS proposed to Candidates at 


C. Bookseller to the Queen, Pall Mall. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 
FORMU LA in Pt URE and MIXED MATHEMATICS; 
London: Harrison, Rookeeller to the 59 Pall Mall, 

Crown 8vo. cloth bound. 2s. 


THE MILITARY POSITION of ENGLAND. By Tuomas 


A gil the chia CAMPHOR,and Lancs 8 TP. Bottles now the size and effect. 
chief Druggists, and the W orks, for Strand, London; Dispensing Jars and 


* A remarks) is singularly perspicuous, full of 
a fate, while the from or and 


Landen: @ 12 Rew. 


Lege 


<< No. DI 
Cc. 
T 
— — T 
- The Oxford | 
Mackenzie 
of the Clerg: 
Bishopric of 
: <= ism — Thirt; 
per gallon. THE 
Modern I 
= Kettles, Clocks 
| Jour 
japan — Ap 
Coast, Wes! 
= 
| 
a Sear eneral use, and as it is moulded in a soft state, ail inequalities of the gums or roots of teeth arg — - _ 
a ring fit and a perfect system of painless Dentistry 
Sees 2 and success guaranteed in all cases by Lewin Mos a 
| the Rev. 
| Employ 
| and Nev 
of Book 
Passing 
SS Row. 
oe PARR'S LIFE PILLS will keep people in good health, and i“ 
sorte make them cheerful and hearty. They are unrivalled for the cure of sick h adache, is 
ac Re indigestion, loss of app: tite, impurities of the blood, disorders of the stomach. liver. or gencral Also, Ci 
derangement of the system. — Parr's Life Pills may be obtained of any Medicine Vendor. in 
for 7 sts 
Bray,e 
tions, & 
Mallet 
| an Iro 
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| 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


THES QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. COXXIIL, is published 


1. THE BRUNELs, 
II. DEAN HOOK'S ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 
ITI. SUSSEX. 
IV. THE VOLUNTEERS AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
V. MODERN POETRY — DRYDEN TO COWPER. 
VI. INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
VII. SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
VIIL. THE CHURCH AND BICENTENARY MOVEMENT. 


Jouw Mornay, Albemarle Street. 
AUGUST, 


BLACKWoon'’s MAGAZINE For 
No. DLXII. 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: SALEM CHAPEL.—Panr VIL. 
A SKYE-LARK. 
—Panr VII. 

No. 10. On the Moral Effect of Writers. 
VICTOR: HUGO'S LAST ROMANCE, 
THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 
SERMONS. 
ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 
TEN YEARS OF IMPERIALISM. 

Pracxwoor & Sows, Edinburgh avd London. 


THE CHURCH and STATE REVIEW. 

Archdeacon Denson. Number is Now is. Contents 
Politics — fy in the Court of — The Sersion — Austria ond. Hungary 
The Oxford Congress — Prussia russia — Committee ‘of the National I Society Editor's Note — Bi op 
Clergy. Rural Schools f the E 

Cle! eddli u t tta — 
Bishopric of Ho Honolulu — Church The Present ion of the ‘Liberal 


1862. 


Etited 


(AUGUST) NUMBER 


ONDON ™SOCT Y Read One 
L is Shilling. 


Conrewrs: 
MEE. SomEN, AND HORSES: A Study at Ascot. With Three Illustrations by C. 
“THE 6 GREAT EX.” An Epistle from Jack Easel, Esq. With Two Illustrations by G. Dv 


JEWELS! "A Sketch at the International Exhibition. By G. Do Mavaren. 
No. I.—The Two “ All England” 


OUR RIVER HARVESTS. With Five Illustrations by 8. Corzmax. 
THE STREET SINGER. Illustrated by Roszar Baaw: 
Tag, MYSTERY OF THE HOTEL DE LORME. By the Author of “ Deeds, not 


BEWITCHED! "= Incident at the Royal Botanic Society's Garden, Regent's Park. Drawn 


by Geonos H. 
PUILIP MORTON — The a Wife's Flusband’s Trost, Friend's 
Chapter IV; — fn which Plans are formed for Philip Morton and Others. 
-_ 
Chapter V.— Mother an ae 


A SUMMER'S EVE IN A COUNTRY LANE. A Memory. Illustrated by J. D. Warsow. 
OUR patnees AND NEIGHBOURS AT THE EXUIBITION. By the Author 
“ Days at ‘actories,”’ “ Curiosities of Indusiry, 


FASHIONABLE PROMENADES : Kensington Guten: on a Band Day. Illustrated by 


acren Crane. 
A LADY'S DRESS. Part IT. and Conclusion. 
THE BORDER WITCH. Illustrated by J. E. Mrezars, A.R.A. 
ANOTHER DAY AT THE EXHIBITION : Our Own Pictures. 
A Orrice: 49 Fleet Street, E.C. 


(THE LORD DUNDREARY IN “LONDON SOCIETY.” 


These Amusing Pictures and Shstehes,| by yp Seenies Artists and Writers, will ay) in the 
wi 


Party —Threefold Nature of Man — Astronomy ¢ the Sutere of 
of Musical R Subser: ibers who ve the various Sketches ~+-4 
“ Church Review" may Booksellers. Railway Season. commence 
Siations in the United ‘Kingdom. Nomber—the first of ‘of a new v volume. 
Sa0npens, Orzzr, & Co., 66 Brook Street, Hanover Square. Number, containing Tilustrations and two Tales, Jack Easel's Letter, 


_ SOCIAL SCIENCE | REVIEW. August 2, 1862. 3d. 


Bread-Making — Social Science's Spa of the Income Tax — The 
hilanthropie Institutions of 


suitmatlention Society — Poisons of the 
Redhill and Reigate— The Union Aid Relief Bl ~- Phe Health of the Army — The Day. 
The — Part for July in neat wrapper is now ready, \s. 
Office, 10 Fleet Street. 
Sold by all seeereweere n Town = Country. 


by post 7d., No. 182 of 


resent Duty A. 4 the 
a — Colonial, Home News. 


Rivinotons, Waterloe Place, London. 


(THE ATLANTIC MON THLY for AUGUST, 1862. Is. 6d. 
Cowrents: 
IN WAR TIME. By Joan G. Warrrien. 
THOREAU. By Ratea Warvo Emenson. 
LIFE IN THE OPEN AIR. By the late Tarovoaze Wixrmnor. 
CONCERNING DISAGREEABLE PEOPLE. By the“ Country Panson.” 
THE NEW GYMNASTICS, — Dio Lewss, M.D. 
MY LOST ART. By M. D. Corwar. 
THE HORRORS OF SAN DOMINGO. Dy Joux Wats. 
MR. AXTELL. 
MY DAPINE. By Mrs. A. D. T. Warrwer. 
THE SAM ADAMS REGIMENTS IN THE TOWN OF BOSTON. By Ricmanp 
Foruramcuam. 
TO WILLIAM LOWELL PUTNAM. 
A SUMMER DAY. 
REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 
& Co., ster Row. 


One Shilling, Monthly. 
Orrice : 49 Fleet Street, E.C. 


AUGUST QUARTERLY NUMBER.—No. XXXI. is. 
THE ST. JAMES’S MEDLEY. 


James VI. and Sir Robert Cecil. Corr" and Supertitions of Somerset 
The 


The Parable jan Life. 
Temptation—Chapters 8, 9, 10. The 


London: Jonw Mrrenext, 33 Old Bond Street. 


{}GYP'I.—An illustrated Article on the most recent Publica- 
tions relating to Erypt appears in the August Number the GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE (2s. together with papers on on, om 
Britons in the Neighbourhood of Oxford, Cosrtese. Koman tly 
Chester, Gyil's History of Wraysbury, scamicae 
Naines of Pieces in Wiltshire, &.; Letters of ‘Sie Ww 


eon the Formation and 
Romsey ‘Church, &e.; Monthly 
Deaths; Markets, &c. 
London: Jomy Henny & James Pannen, 377 Strand. 


DEBI! TY; its Causes and Cure. —See Extra Double Number 
Pest Free for Six Stamps, from “Health” Office, 6 Requet Court, Flect 


A 


Ant uarian and Literary 


and 


Proper 


Now ready, Is. ; by post ls. id. 


| POREIELD CATHEDRAL RESTORATION not to be 
MUMMERIES.” Four Letters originally, 
lished the Newspape: By Ossonne B.A., Cantab. ith an 
Introduction, and an Appendix: conta ing Letters by the REBENDAKY LaTHAM, &¢. 
Should eny profit arise, it is intended to devote it towards the erection of new schools in in the 
parish of Hartington, in the diocese of Lichfiel 
London: Josern Masrens, | = ent New Bond Street. t_ Lomax. 
& Sons. Stafford : Shrewsbury : 


Lichfield 
Derby : Bem nose Leane & Evans. Wolver- 


Monthly, Illustrated, with full-page Plates in Colours and Tints, Is. 
INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER. 


Contrasts of tue Sevexra : 

Ribband Fishes of the Genus Gymnetrus. By Jonaruan Covcn,F.L.S. With a Coloured 

Pilate and ches Illustrations. 

Moss Parasites. By the Rev. Muces Joseru Benuetey, M.A.,F.1..S. With Illustrations. 

Is the, fe prov dei with more than Two Horus? By Srencen M.D., 
Tinted Plate. 

The} iMosirele of the Summer. 

Insect- ous tothe Elm. By H. Humpaners. With Illustrations. 


the Aurora 
Curious Tiluscration ion of Vegevable By Rosenr Gavssr. With an Ilus- 
The New Metal Thallium. 
Artificial 
Observations made at the Kew Observatory. By Cuantes 


By 


the Interna’ 
es randa. 
London: G & Sows, 5 Paternoster Row. 


THE LAW MAGAZINE and LAW REVIEW for August, 

being No. 26 of the United New Series, is this day published, 5s., and contains :— Art. 1. 

Chestiy Trusts.—2. The aay ts, Disabilities and Usages of the Ear ly English Peasantry.— 

3. Freedom and Bondage in the Un.ted State+.—4. The Custom of Apprenticeship in the City 
of London.—5. Private ili Legisletion.—6. Law of Master and -—7. Ed 

County Courts.—9 mee Association.—10. Tudor's Charitable 
—li. Action of Declarator. —12. Belgian ‘Tribunals of Commerce.—i3. Minister of Justice, &c. 

London : Burrzawonrus, 7 Fleet Street, Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL, AUGUST 1, 
ls. Cow — Tee of Women in Works of Charity. By 


rt of the Society for promoting 


the Revd J. 8. Howson, D.D 
. G.— Our Fountain. By E. M. Elliot. 


Employment of Women.— Charity. A Poem 
— Annals of Needlewomen. By bile Barlce.— 
and New Zealand.— Dr. Ea Black well’ 's Infirmary om 
pte (* Deaconesses.” By the Rev. Dr. Howson — Books of the month.) Open Council.— 
Passing Ev. nts. 

London: Published by the Journal at their Office, 19 
Jangham Place, Regent Street, W.; and for the Company b; Co., Paternoster 


agen and DRESS.— A Paris Coloured Fashion Sheet 
dagiven sway every week with the QUEEN,” the LADY'S WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
ork Putte rus ofall kinds (in each one © with full instructions for working). 

with Biography, of wine Lady of 


Ato Portrait Fashion or Eminence. Gd.; a copy 


for for 7 stamps. 346 
MISUNAGEMENT IN INDIA. — THE NATIONAL 


Office, } York Street, Covent Garden ; and all Booksellers. 
SCIENTIFIC RECORD of the EXHIBITION (PRACTICAL 


MECHANIC'S 4, August!. 2s. : Mining and Coll: 
Operations, by Dr. David 5. Price, F.C.5, 
Iron E. J, Reid and N. barnaly. 
don of Geo. Be E..~kiret Movers, Marine Eng y Kobert 
ed by | ate of Captain ‘Shields to 
jur the Connaught,” 


Work, by W. th 
Wool Shine. Bost B 


Leinster 


London : Loxcman & Co., Ludgate Hill. 
Proprietor’s Offices (Offices for Pateuts), 47 Lincoln's Inn Fieldr, W.C, 


Lae Female Col lege.— Letters son Australia | 
tives 


3s. 
to the Crystal Palace, Ils. 
London 


| Dwelve Milcs 


of Usdnance Maps, 


published, | vol. crown 8vo. pp. 344, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL FINGER-POST: a of 
Howsne ome Wt the Contributors’ te Why” Series, 


Hist By E 
‘Asdistent Editor of = * The Dictionary of Daily Wants,” &c. &c. 

* See a notice of this work in the July 12, favourably contrasting it 
with ander” also the i ng among the numerous favourable 
opinions of the 

“A handy little volume, «hich will ill supp! the place of ‘Haydn's Dictionary of Dates’ 
many ‘Moreover, it contains some things that 
r. Sheltun’s idea is good, ont ext. 
Post™ be seen to be epprec iated.”—A 
account of 


Really a very useful work ; and, at the +, any" that we now Abeat 
everythi a handyboot for cramming an ‘now. 
place in this ext 


at for ordinary purposes.” —Zra. 
Lock woon & Co.. 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
NEW ENGINEERING YEAR BOOK. 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE ANNUAL RETROSPECT OF ENGINEERING AND 


ARCHITECTURE a Record of P the of and Naval 
vl. I. (January to December. | Edited by Groner R. Buanaut, C.E., 


Locewoon & Co., 7 Stati Hall Court, E.C. 


APS and GUIDES.—EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing 
s. S.W., has ON SALE, at all times, the best MAPS and GUIDE BOC tay pane 
PARTS. of the WORLD, from One pauifing upwards. Also, Guides in 
the Exhi: ition Catatogues, Mandbooks, e 
Sr. appointment, for the sale of Ordnance Maps, 
Geological by amointment 6 Charing Cross, 8. W. 


ONDON.— MAPS of LONDON, in cases, published by 
Eowaro Sraxronp, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. — Collins’ Sta: street 
| 1s.; colow red, Is. mounted, 2s. ¢ 6d. 2s. 6d., 
Davies’ British coloured mounted, or, with continuation 
Stanford's London and its Suburbs, £2 
Sr Cross, 8. W., who = forward on application, 
List of Maps and Guides to 


KE NVIRONS of LONDON. — MAPS of the ENVIRONS of 
rvey, is. 2s. 


5s. 6d. 
London, reduce 4s. 6d. Davies’ Map of the 
Environs of and mounted, 8. 


London : E Srawxronp, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W., who will forward, on application, 
a descriptive List of Maps and Guides to London and its suburbs. 


RDNANCE SURVEY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and 
RELAND.—Edward Stanford, 6 Charing Cross, 8. W., t by sprointment fer the 
has recently his Ordnan: which 
had upon application, or by post for one stamp), in ‘which will will be Found detai coe 
the ulars of the whole of the May y ubtished by the Board of her with an Index 
Mop, defining the contents section, and disti nguiching tn the whole from the quarter 
she ts of one inch toa mile are vor coloured, 
48.5 when pub in quarters, any quarter may for 
ais) be had evnveniently mounted, in case, price 4s. 64. each, or red, és. 6d. 
London : Eowanp Sranrono, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY of the BRITISH ISLES.— The 
of Great ished under the the of Roderick I. Mur- 
ag L., Di ‘the f Survey, and by Edward Stanford, the 
Agent. For ds tailed hd Catalogue of the 
Sraxromp, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE gees STUDENT. 


2 vols. 8vo. carefully corrected and revised, cloth, 
FLUGEL'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of f the GERMAN 
and by ; ade to the great Addi- 
Waootwich= and the City of kon School : Dr. A. NN, of German at 
London University College; and mh Oxznrorp, Esq. 
Also. just published, new and cheaper edition, 
AN ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for Younger Students, 
Travellers,&¢ By J. Oxexrorn and C. A. Royal 1smo. strongly bound, 7s. 6d. 
London: Warrracre & Derav & Co.: and D. Nort. 
THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTURICS. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Enzravings, &c. 
AKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. New and revised edition, 12mo. strongly bound in roan, 6s. 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK'S HISTORY of 


ROME. New cdition, 12mo, strongly bound in rean, 5s. 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. New edition, 12mo. strongly beund in roan, 6d. 
No editions of these works are genuine except they have the name of the publishers, Whittaker 
& Co., on the title-page. 
London: Winsinen & Co., Ave Maria Tane. 
THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


OLLENDORFF'S METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 


WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six Months. 
1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly for the 


Enzlish Student. .G. Oxtexvorrr. In Two Parts, Part I., new edition, 8vo. 
cloth, 12s, Part edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. The parts rold separately. 

‘ to the German, containing a new 
and rules on the Gender of Sub- 


2. ADAPTED to the F "RENCH. Written expressly for the 
English Student. By Dr. If. G. Otrexporrr. New edition, 8vo., containing a Treati-e on 
the Gender of French Substantives, and an additional ‘Treatise on the French Verbs. 
Cloth, A SCHOOL EDITION, just published, mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

3. ‘ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written expressly for the 
English Student. By Dr. H. G. Orte~porrr. Fourth edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written expressly for the 
English Student. By Dr. H.G.Oxnexvonrr. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


KEYS to the SPANISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. Cloth, 7s. each. 

It is necessary for thos who desire to avail themselves of the present method to notice, that 
these ave the only English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he “eems any other totally 
nlish instruction, and for the elucidation of the method so 
strong) y Captain “Basil Hall, and other eminent writers. They should be 
ordered with the publisher’ ‘s name, aud, to prevent errors, every copy has its number and 


ture. 
i The above works are copyright. 
London: Warrrarer & Co., and Dorav & Co., and to be had of any Bookseller. 


M* KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL and CLASSICAL 


HISTORY OF AND. 2 new edition, cloth, lds. 
jumes are sold separately, 7s. each. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. 12mo., new edition, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF ROME. 12mo., new edition, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
QUESTIONS on the IISTORIES. 12mo. 1s. each. 
HISTORY of INDIA. &vo. cloth, 8s. 
HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ENGLAND. 12mo., new edition, bound, 5s. 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of GREECE, 18mo., new edition, bound, 3s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ROME. 18mo., new edition, bound, 3s. 6d. 
MYTHOLOGY of ANCIENT GREECE and ITALY. 8vo., new edition, cloth. 12s. 6d. 
THE MYTHOLOGY AERIDGED. 18mo., new edition, bound, 4s. 
OVID'’S FASTI. With Notes and Introduction. Second edition, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
THE A and JUGURTHA of SALLUST, with Notes and Excursus. 
ost 
TALES ond POR FICTIONS. Woodcuts, fcp. cloth, fs. 6d. 
‘These wo sed at the chief schools, tutors universities, 
London: Warrracer & Co.. Ave Maria Lane. 


A Fine 


I) epee WHITTAKER & Co. beg to call the attention of 
is evngaged in Tuition and the Boo!selling trade to their NEW CATA- 
Logue. ODERN APPROVED EDUCATIONA 


WORKS, which is now ready 
for and which they will be happy to furward on lication. 
London: Wrreraker & Co., Ave Maria lane. 
NEUMANN AND BARETTI’S SPANISH DICTIONARIES. 
‘ae Eleventh Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 28. 


DICTIONARY of the — SPANISH and ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES, orizinall and Barer 

enlarged by the aduition ot many th: M. Sroane. M. b..'Me he Uni- 
veusity of Salamanca. In two volumes, Spanish and ish, and ‘ing Wh ond 


Also, new and cheaper Edition, 
An ABRIDGMENT of NEUMANN and BARETTI’S 


DICTION ARY, for Younger Stu’ e: ts, Travellers, &c. Square foolseap, bound, 6s. 

Lonoman & Co. ; Wurrraxen & Co. ; & Co. ; & Co.; & Co.; Surrn, 
Exper, & Co.; E. Hopeson; Hovnsron & Warcat: T. & W. Boone; T. D. 
meses Pr. ; & Co.; Bickers & 5 and 


NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
Reeently publi hed, 2 vols. 8vo. (1,562 pp.) cloth, 30s. 


A NEW DICTIONARY of the ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES : based upon that of Banerrtr, and coutatving, among other 
and ond temeem, ments, numerous gisms relating to the Sciences ; a variety of the 

most approve: atic aud Popular Phrases, &c. led by Jon ‘Davexront and 
Guctmimo 

London : Lowomas & Co.; Warrrager & Co. ; & Co. ; and other Proprietors. 
Now ready, corrected to the Present Time, the Twenty-second Edition, 12mo. bound, 4s. 6d. 
(GBOGRAPHY and HISTORY: selected by a Lady for the 

Use of herown Children. A new and revised Edition. 


Lendon: Loweman & Co. ; & Co. ; iy &Co.; J. . 
kK Brornr 


nae is published, 10s. 6d. 
GHAKSPEARE'S | SONNETS, Reproduced in Facsimile, by | 
Reeve & Co.. 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
This day is published, 8vo. 15s. 
AN INQUIRY into the THEORIES of HISTORY, 
TA SUANCE, LAW, WILL; withapesial Reference to the Principles of of the POSITIVE 


from ved rl in the Lil 
Hon. the Earl ot Ellesmere 


Hig REMAINS of of the the LATE MR MRS. Ric RICHARD 


ing & Grlections from her Journals, Letters, and other Pape:s. Edited by her Son, the 


Panne, Son, & Boon Siren 
day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 1 
BARREN | HONOUR: ra Tale. By the Author of “ Guy 
“ Fraser's Magazine.” 
Lendon: Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
MR. WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. I6s. 


(THE QUEEN’S MARIES: a Romance of Holyrood. 


London: & ‘West Strand. 


"THE HISTORY of CIVILIZ. ATION in ENGLAND, By 


Tuowas 
Vol. I. ENGLAND and SPACE. 21s. 
Vol. Il. SPAIN and SCOT: 
New Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 9s. each. 
"THE RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. A 
Selection from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to“ Fraser's Magazine.” 
London: Parner, Son, & Boonn, West Strand. 
Fourth Edition, sewed, gilt edges, Is. 
Hs PRESENCE NOT HIS MEMORY. By 8. 
Monsait, LL.D., Vicar of Egham and Rural Dean. 
By the same Author, 
SPIRITUAL SONGS. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 
London: Sor, & Bovnn, West Strand. 
This day, Seventh Edition, 8vo. |2s. 
NOTES on the MIRACLES. By CHENEVIX 
Trencn, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
By the same Author, 
NOTES on the PARABLES. Eighth Edition, 12s. 
: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


day, Fourth Edition, erown 8vo. 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY: an Autobiography. Edited by G. J. 


Wavre Mexvite. 
London: Parser, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Demy 8vo. 5s. ; by post Ss. 4d. 

BRIGADE | DRILL: as established by Order in the Field 
by Major-Gen. Wester ~ With Remark and Refers 
London: Pancer, Sox, & Bovan, West Strand. 

NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY'S — RIVINGTONS’ ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Now ly, 8vo. 18s. 

THE ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, A View of the History and 


of Year 1861. 


Bell Walle Bickers & Bush; W. Heath 


Upham & 
- Toovey; and J. bests 


Now ready, Is. 6d. 
AN APOLOGY for the BEARD; Addressed to Men in 
general, to the Clergy in particular. By Artrcm isan 
Rrvtvortons, Waterloo Piece, London. 
Eighth Edition, |s. ; by post 13 stamps, 
ON THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Patholo ogical Connexi Connexions 
of the Throat, Nose, and Ear, through the intervention of the By 
Esq., Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, Saca ville Street. Pan gr 
On the ARTIFICIAL TYMPANUM. 1s. 
Jonn New Burlington Street, W. 
MR. HARVEY UN DEAFNESS. 
Just published, Third Edition, 2s. 6d. ; post free 32 stamps, 
HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, and on the Pre- 
vention of Deafness. By Heaver, F-BCS., Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary 


for Diseases of Soho 
‘ust published, Third Edition, 18.5 post free 13 stamps, 
ON DEAFNESS and NOISES in the EAR, arising from 
Rheumatism, Gout, and N 356 Strend. W 
This day is published, New and cheaper Euition, 1 vol. Svo. Izs. td. 
Tue RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. By Wi114m Howrrt. 
With Illustrations on Wood by Bewick and Williams. 
By the same Author, New Edition, with many Woodcuts, 

VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES — Old Battle- 
Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Remarkable Passages in English and 
Poetry. 2 vols. square 8vo. 25s, 

London: Lonomay, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
THE REV. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS’S NEW GREEK DELECTUS, 
Just published, F..urth Edition, 1zmo. cloth, 4s. 
A PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS. By the Rev. H. 
Muscrave Wikis, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
By the same Author, 

A PROGEESIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, for the use of 

hoo 12mo. 

NOTES on LATIN LYRICS, in use in Harrow, W. 
and Rugby Schools. Third Edition, revised and corrected. ibmo. 4s. 6d. 

London: Lonoman, Green. & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
2 vols. post 8vo. I4s. 


ART-STUDERT in MUNICH. By Anna Many 


Avery Bavarian life, and of 
London: LonGmMan, Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


DE. HUNT'S NEW WORK ON IMPEDIMENTS OF SPEBUH. 


Recently published, post Svo. post free, 3s. 6d. 
ON STAMMERING and STUTTERING: their Nature and 
Treatment. Honrt, Ph.D., F.8.A., F.R.S.L., 
important practical value, To ail interested ‘the matter of witich it treats, we 
this volume.” Journal. 


James Yeansiey, 


Second Edition, 8vo., 648 closely - pri 
A COURSE of ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, affording 


Aids to Candidetes for Admission into either of the Military Colleges, to ‘applicants for 
Appointments in the Indisn Civi: Service, and to Students of Mathematics generally. 
You No, ot Mathematics in elfust Collece. A very 
hook.” Atheneum. “ By far best elementary urse of matiemutics in language." 
Loudon Review. Wu. H. Auten & Co., 13 Waterioo 5.W. 
published on July 1, és., by 


"PHE INDIAN “ARMY and CIVIL, SERVICE LIST, issued 
‘ee! of State for India. 
13 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 


is published, post 8vo. 8s. Gd. 


SMIORT TRIP i in 1 HUNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA 


London 


Also, by the same Author, 
A MANUAL of the as of VOICE and SPEECH, 
applied to the Art of Public 
London: ‘Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hit. 
THE REV. W. W. BRADLEY'S LATIN PROSE WRILINGS. 
A New Edition, i2mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 3 and Key, 5s. 


ATIN PROSE EXERCISES: Co of 

Br the Mev, r, to be — stated into the 
ory in. the . W. W. Braviey, M. Demy Magdalen College, 
Oxiord. Seventh and corrected. 


By nearly ready, 


A in the Spring of 


LESSONS in CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE WRITING. 
London: Loncman, Gagen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
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ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
the Right Rev. J. W. Cotenxo, D.D., Bishop of Natal ; and late Fellow of 
By St. John’s College, Cambridge. . 
*,* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 
RITHMETIC for SCHOOLS: With a New Chapter on 
Decimat By Right Rev. J. W. Corenso, D.. Bisho; Natal, 
and late Fellow of St. Pi vow: College, Cambridge. 12mo. 4s. 6d. KEY, by s. 
Maynarp, 6s. 
Also by Bisnor Corenso, Revised Editions :— 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 18mo. Is. 9d. or with Answers, 2s. 3d. ; or 
Examples, Panr IIL. Fractions, Deck 
Example, I. Simple Arithmetic, mela &e-, 
3 Parr II. Compound Arith- the 
SLEMEETS of ALGEBRA, One Vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
i2mo. Parr I. 4s. 6d. ; KEY, 5s. 


12mo. Parr IT. és. ; KEY, 5s. 
Ismo. Is. 6d.; KEY, 2s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
EUCLAD and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d. ; with KEY, 6s. 6d. 
The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6d. ; without KEY, Is. 
TRIGONOMETRY. Parr I. 3s. 6d.; KEY, 3s. 6d. 
Pane FI. KEY, Se. 
Lendon: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


WHITE AND RIDDLE’'S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, in 1 large vol. imperial &vo. 42s. 


A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the Rev. | 


J.T. Wuite, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; and the Rev. J. E. | 


lupe, M.A., of St. Edmurd Hall, Oxford. 
“When we say, therefore, that in point ~ 4 “A work immeasurably superior to any 
of the English. latin Dictionary now in 
before us is simply the best in existence, we which, in a great measure. 


off t 
roach so often cast in the teeth of 


mean to bestow upon it very Bich peales 
At present it is the Laun-Eng lish Diction- ee lars, that they are dependent on the 
ary."— Museum. it for their 
Critic. 


London: Green, & Co., 14 Hill. 
Just ready, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
A HANDBOOK of VOLUMETRICAL ANALYSIS. 
Ropeat H. Scott, M.A., T.C.D., Secretary of the Geological Society of | 
Dublin, and Lecturer in Mineralogy to the Roy: il Dublin Society. 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


THE REV. DR. COLLIS’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Just published, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PONTES CLASSICI, No. L 
of Grammar to Caesar. By the Rev. 

Classical School- Books by the same Author. 
T “ayy No. II. 3s. 6d. 


iN Gree 

NTICULL US ond LATINUS .. Is. each. 
PRAXIS LA IN I. for Beginners ....... 28.64, 
PRAXIs LATINA, Pant IL. for Adve 38. 
PRAXIS GR.ECA, Panrrl. Accidence, Etymology 2s. 6d. 
PRAXIS GR AGUA, ParrIl. Syntax ooo 
PRAXIS GRUECA, Pane Accentuation, 38, 
PRAXIS IAMBICA, Greek Tragic Verse Book... 4s. 6d. 
TIROUCINIUM GALLICUM, or French Grammar 


3s. 
Hill. 


London: LonGman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgat« 


BRADLEY’S SCHOUI. FDITIONS OF LATIN CLASSIC AUTHORS, 
IMPROVED BY WHITE. 
A New Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d 
(CORNELIUS NEPOS, with English Notes and Questions. | 
By the Rev. C. Braotey, M. A. New Edition, corrected and enlarged by the 
addition of Expl matory and Gr ‘ammatical Notes, by the Rev. Joun T. Wuire, M.A., 
First Master of the Latin School, Chri-t’s Hos ‘pital. 
By the same Editor, New Editions. 
BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, with English Notes, &c., corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, 12mo. 2 3. Gd. 
BRADLEY’S SELECTIONS from FHLEDEUS, with English 
Notes, &e., cor:ected and evlarged, 12mo. 2s. 6d 
BRADLEY’S OVID’S MAT AMORPHOSES, with English 
Notes, &c., revised and improved, |2mo. 4s. 6d. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


BUTLER’S SCHOOL “ATLASES” AND ““ GEOGRAPHY.” 

New and thoroughly revised Editions, enlarged and corrected \o the Present Time, 
and edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. Tuomas BuiLer, Rector of Langar. 
SHOF BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY: An en- 
tirely New Edition. corrected to the Present Time. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: An entirely New 

Edition, corrected from the best authorities. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


THE ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: En- 
larged A, Thirty fail-coloured Maps ; with a complete Index. Royal 8vo. half- 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY : 
Maps, selected from the * Modern Atlas.” Royal 
BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: Enlarged | 
to aa fall-coioured Maps; with a complete Index. Royal 8vo. half- 


BUTLER’ S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: 
Maps, selected from the “‘ Ancient Atlas.” Royal 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY: aanegee to Fifty-four full-coloured Maps; with Two Indexes. 
Royal 4to. half-bound. 24 


BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, or MAP) 


— Ancient and Modern. Oblong 4to. 4s. each Set; or 7s. 6d. 
London: Lonomay, Green, & Co., 14 Ladgate Hill. 
SCHOOL BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AMY HERBERT.” 
A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, from the Siege of 


B.c. 1184, to the De-truction of Corinth, B.c. 146. By the Aether of“ Amy 
Herbert.” New 


Edition. Fep. 8vo. 8s. 64. 
By the same Author, 
THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, from the Foun- | 
Gnet 2 7, to the Fall of Jerusalem under Titus, a.v.70. Eighth | 
HISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH, from the First Preaching | 
of the G to the Council of Nica, av. 325. Second Edition, revised 
printed in a more convenient form. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


| 


| words is given in 


THE MOST POPULAR ay OF FRENCH SCHOOL 
2ist Edition, l2mo. strongly bound, 3s. 6d. 


DE FIVAS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Grammaire des 
Grammaires. 


DE FIVAS’ KEY to the FRENCH GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to MODERN FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION. 13th Edition, strongly half-bound, 2s. 

DE FIVAS’ BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS FRANQAIS, 
Anciens et Modernes. 10th Edition, 12mo. strongly bound, 2s. 61. 

DE FIVAS’ INTRODUCTION a la LANGUE FRAN- 
CAISE ; ou, Fables et Cuntes Choisis. 16th Edition, 12mo. strongly bound, 2s. 6d. 

DE FIVAS’ LE TRESOR NATIONAL; or, Guide to the 
Translation of English into French at Sight. tnd Edition, 12mo. strongly bound, 2s, @d. 

DE FIVAS' KEY to LE TRESOR NATIONAL. 12mo. 


cloth, 
A detailed prospecius will be seut on application. 
& Co., 7 * Hall Court, E.C. 


Lendon : L 


LEBAHN’S WORKS ON THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
ADAPTED FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION. 


L*. ATIN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. Second Edition, 


ust publi-hed, 2s. 6d. 
“> é hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for beginners in German 
“It is really what it professe- to be — concise introduction German 
language: one, too, ham] will be equaily useful to the self-instructing student and the 
member of a German cluss."— Critic. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN READER. Fourth Edition, 
« Xi Simirable book for beginners, which indeed may be used without » master.”—Leader, 
LEBAHN’S EICHENFELS and DIALOGUES. Sixth Edition, 


3s. 6d. 
harming juction. to student 


Times. 
LEBAHN’S go ERMAN in One Volume. Sixth “Edition, 8s. 


with Key. 10 
“To the derate expenditure of 


witha 
time and lubour, this work will be a weleume aie "Illustrated Lenton News. 


LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR in GERMAN. 6s, 6d. 
“ The student could have no guide supeiior to Mr. Lebahn.” —Litcrary Gazette. 


Stepping-Stone fi 
LEBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS; with Notes and completo 


Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. each. 


PETER SCHLEMIHL, the SHADOWLESS MAN. By 


Cramisso. 


WILHELM TELL. A Drama, in Five Acts, by ScuriiEr. 


GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. A Drama, by Gorrne. 
PAGENSTREICHE, a Page’s Frolics. A Comedy, by 
Korzesve. 


_EMILIA GALOTTI. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Lessnxe, 


UNDINE. A Tale, by Fovgve. 
SELECTIONS from the German Poets. 


These editions are prepared for the use of learners who read without a — and 1 

bes found convenient for that purpose. In each, ie t xt is followed by a 
only the sense of every pace — phrase, but aiso the d ctionary meaning Sf most of the rt 
lisn. With such aids, a student will fiud no difficulty in these 


| masterpieces.” "— A thenewn 


| LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPYBOOK ; being | af Series of Exer- 


x. 


ANCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, ASSYRIA, and BABY- | | 


LONIA. With 2 coloured Maps. Fep. 6s. 
DICTATION EXERCISES. 18mo. ls. 
London: Loxoman, Garex, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


cises in German Penmanship, beauti ully engraved on Stee 
London : L & Co..7 § 


BOOKS FOR NUSSERY OR MATERNAL TUITION. 
A BAGATELLE. Intended to Introduce Children to some 
Knowiedge of the French Language. Revised by Madame N.L. New Edition. 18mo. 
ot SS ra littie. book, revised, improved, and adorned with some very pretty new 
pictures. It is indeed F rench’ made very easy tor vey 


with Fron.ispiece. cloth, ls. (pustage 1d.) 


PETER PARLEY’S BOOK of POETRY. With numerous 
Engravings. New Edition. 16mo. cloth, Is. 6d. (postage 2d.) 

COBWEBS to CATCH FLIES; x Dialogues and Short Sen- 
tenses, adagind Se Childe from Three to F ‘ight Years age With Woodcuts. New 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. (postage 2d. eae Parts, is. 

Hall Court, E.C. 


sixth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. (postage sd. 
VENTS to REMEMBERED in the HISTORY of 


ENGLAND; of Narratives, extracted from the pages of con’ 
udern Historians, of 


London: L & Co., 7 Stati 


in each Reign. 


rary Chroniciers or M 
A fine Edition, with Illustrations, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
Lendon : Lecewoon & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY JUVENILE OR EDUCATIONAL 
CIRCLE. 


Just published, royal 16mo. cloth, 28. 6d. (postage 4d.) 
YVicTORIAN ENIGMAS; being a Series of 


Acrostics on Historical, Biographical. Geographical, and gs | 
bining Amusx ment wi h E of Know ledge. P. 
by Roya exam: By Car 
Th. idea entirely style is taken from one to have been 


for the Ro) al children, which, with its So:utions, is given 
History. By Eowanp 
deserves wold af whe to whet (hay 
not.” 
‘olunteer Service Gazctte. 


London: & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, 
“The and 
one of Contributors to Why 
HE FINGER-POST: a & of of 
Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, Allusions, &£c., in connexion 
“ the of 
perso who afd tt work: Moreover 
It is to the historical Enquire is to the practical 
that Little aid in'moments of hurry and Ute te trae af 
Londen: Locawoon & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 163 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE. 


MEETING OF THE ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT LEICESTER. 


_ Dig In pul al the Watering Places are well plied with New THE PARTHENON 
Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circulation and on Sale will be forwarded, postage (3d. Stamped 44.), 
free,on application. For August 2 contains, among other interesting matter : 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


BOXES OF BOOKS ARE FORWARDED 


Continually from 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
To nearly every Town and Village of the Kingdom. 


For Prospectuses apply to 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Establishments: Manchester & Birmingham. 


unite in One Subscription, and obtain a 
Terms. 


BOOKS FOR THE CITY AND SUBURBS. 


Town Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


May exchange their books at the 
CITY OFFICE, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
Or have them delivered by Special Arrangement, free of cost, at their own Residence, within 
Six or Eight Miles of the Library. 


Prospectuses, with Lists of New and Choice Books recently added, and of Surplus Copies 
withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 511 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY 
LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial 
Literature 


Cuatnman— WILLIAM CONINGHAYM, Esg., M.P. 


Srvere Susscrrprion — HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


~~~ 


No v ork of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from 
the col’ ction. 

A List of the Town and Country Depéts (where Subscriptions can be 
paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other information, can be had, 
postage free, on application. 

By order, 
FRANK FOWLER, 


Secretary. 
Central Offices: 25 Pall Mall, S.W. 


44th Thousand, by the Author of “*‘ Meet for Heaven.” 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HEAVEN OUR HOME. 


WE HAVE NO SAVIOUR BUT JESUS, AND NO HOME 
BUT HEAVEN. 


“ We are not in the least surprised at so Lee thousands of of this anonymous writer's 
books being bought up. We seem to = listening to a voice and ry phon we never heard 
before. it com: flow with unstudied ea: De es are full of 

sti 


r comes ai mai 
life, light, na force; and the So result isa stirring volume, which, while ‘the on ian critic pro- 
nounces it free from ‘affectation, even the man of taste, averse to evangelical religion, would 
admit it to be exempt from ‘ cant.’”"—London Patriot. 

“ This volume, to which the author has not thought proper to attach his name, must be 
welsomes with especial gratification A — who look pegward to to that heavenly home which 
wondrously and delichtfully et t proves in a manner as beautiful as 
it is seouvigalegs the doctrine of the Eecopeition of Friends in Heaven. . . It demonstrates 
the interest which those in He ven feel in Earth, and proves, remarkable clearness, that such 
an interest exists, not only = the Almighty, and amung the angels, but also among the 
spirits or friends.” — Herald. 
“ This work gives positive a as views of Heaven, asa counteraction to the pete and 
unsocia 1 aspects in which the subject is so commonly presented.” — English Churchm 
“The name of the author of this work is strangely enough withheld. . wee social 
heaven, in which oa will be the most perfect recownition, intercourse, fellowship, and bliss, is 
the leading idea of the book, and it is discussed in a fine genial spirit." Caledonian Mercury. 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; HOULSTON & WRIGHT. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


miniscences af Cavour, by M. Artom. 


Decorative 
the Proceedings of the egusenching Mesting of the British 


13 Burleigh Strest, Strand sold all Bockssltere andl Newengente. 


Now ready at all Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON; 
Or, City Life in the Last Century: 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Now ready, the Sixth Edition, with many Plates, 8vo. cloth, extra gilt top, 21s. 
AN ATTEMPT TO DISCRIMINATE THE STYLES 
OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, 


From the Conquest to the Reformation: with a Sketch of 
the Grecian and Roman Orders. 


By the late THOMAS RICKMAN, F.S.A. 


Sixth Edition, with considerable Additions, chiefly Historical, by Jonn Henar 
Parker, F.S.A., and numerous Illustrations by O. Jewtrr. 


OXFORD, AND 377 STRAND, LONDON: J. H. & JAS. PARKER. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, | vol. fep. 8vo. 6s. 


HERMINIUS; A ROMANCE. 


BY I. E. S. 


EDINBURGH : EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
ON THE EXTENT AND AIMS OF A NATIONAL 
MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
BY PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 6 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


On Monday next, at all Libraries and Booksellers, 1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 


AMERICA BEFORE EUROPE. 
By the COUNT DE GASPARIN. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


Mr. NEWBY has this day Published, 
HEARTHS and WATCH-F FIRES. Cotoms, R.A, 


l, by Graces De Due 3 vols. 
Contains sketches of the in the 
“ The plot is of continuous and striking highly original i in its ‘od 
Saunders’ News Letter. 
THE LAST DAYS of a BACHELOR. By J. M‘Gricor 
Atay, Author of ** The Cost of a Coronet,” &c. 2 vols. (Just ready. 


RECA GARLAND. By Kerra Home. 2 vols. 21s, 


“ Reca Garland, from whom the ~ A derives its title, is a face drawn character; a subject 
nalts inviting nor poetical he has invested with all the glow ce of of style benicing 

novel teeming with the fashion folly cleverly 
terest." Morn 


New Novels: 
1. RIGHT AND LEFT Sewer. 4. YORKE HOUSE. By W. Pra 
THe DULL STONE HOUSE” 


2. MARY GRAHAM. tk 


3. A MARRIAGE at THE MADELEINE. 6. FERNE —_ 


This day is published, with Illustrations, a new and cheaper Buition, fep. bound in 
cloth, 3s. 6d. of 


MEMORIALS OF THE CASTLE 
OF EDINBURGH. 
By JAMES GRANT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Second Edition, now ready at every Library, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Author of “‘ The Shadow in the House,” &c. 
9 original. It is far above the common run of 


interesting, and 
novels or of novelettes. we seldom met witha book so thoroughly true to life, so deeply 
in tes detail, and ve in ee Abel dee 


ready, in | vol. royal 8vo. 38s. 


Sik B. BURKE'S” PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 


1862. Twenty-fourth 
“ The first authority on all questions the aristocracy.” — Globe. 
parison with any other books of the same class, and pertect of its kind.” 


“ Beyond com: 

“ Sir B. Burke has spared no pains to ensure accuracy in every department. His history 
the nobles of England from the Dic om period is remarkably wel well and Crim laid ary of 
and no one could take up the huge volume without seeing that it is a book of 
and value, and such as not one person in a thousand could venture upon Ei wv 

Observer, Feb. 2, 1862. 


an. 31, 1862. 
Just published, L, Edition, 25s. 
SIR B. BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY. 
London : seller to the Queen, 59 Pall Mall. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, £1 4s. 
THE PRINCIPLES of DIVINE SERVICE; or, An Inquiry 
concerning the True Manner of Understand! e fiat Using the Order "tor M 
Evening Prayer, and for the Communion in the ine ont 
Thorverton, Prebendary of Exeter, 


By the Rev. Pane Freeman, M.A., 
Ex ining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop bo AY 


ondon News,” “ Literary mes,” the 


*,* Favourable Notices have also tator,”” Rely News,” 
I. Gazette," the Dispatch,” “ Sunda: 
National, Westminster, and British ‘Quaint ‘Reviews, and many other 


The pertien on / Holy Communion, just 
proper subject, enters incidentally into mos! he great religious questions of 
Atonement, Sacrifice, the Origin of the theday, &e. 


For those who have Vol. with Introduction, will be without 
ntruduction, 88. 


LONDON: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 


Oxford and London: J. H. & Jas. Panxza, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


With 4 Illustrations, Is. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


No. 32 (for August), 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For AUGUST, 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS THE FIFTH DIVISION OF 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CONTENTS : 
Tiss jone ; Science and Art. (With an 
Illustration.) 
Learned Battie with Time. I NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
» VILL in the Crowd, Our Survey of Literature, Art. 
IX.—A Man's Ransom Literature..The Life of Edw: Irving. which are mens from works in the followi: 
er the Plane Herbert Spencer's System of | industry Jewellery. priced and werk: Bronze Silver 
Cruise of the Confederate Ship “ Sumter.” Philosophy. Relicsof Shelley. Brooches, Wood Carving, Ornamental Leather Work, “Leathe 
(From the Divete Journal of an cer. The Life and Letters of Wash- | tulicon, Bookbinding, Stoves and Fenders, Gaseliers, it, slaborately decorated C 
Art o ne el, fasta om Erving. Thisty | Carved Ivory and Knife Handles, Fane Lace’ "Chins 
dventi through to mmanue! | Tiles, ‘ans 
ventures With Tilustrat ion.) Sei Musical &e. &c. 
“ence e nfiuence 
upon the ‘A The Litera: includes articles on the French, Belgien, 


Chap. XLL—In_which we g reach the Last 
— but One of this Jour- 
sitic Mollusc. 


II. _—The of Bliss. Gibson’sVenus. Woolner's Busts | 


XL 
imate and the W: of Tennyson and Maurice. 
Westminster. Roundabout Papers.—No. 23. De Finibus. 


On the 15th inst., post 8v0. with Maps and Plates, cloth, 6s. 


VANCOUVER ISLAND AND 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ; 


Where they are; What they are; and What they may become, 


A Sketch of their History, Topography, Climate, Resources, Capabilities, and 
Advantages, especially as Colonies for Settlement. 


By Dr. ALEXANDER RATTRAY, of the Royal Navy. 


Post 8yo. cloth, 9s. 


EBSSAYS 


BY A BARRISTER. 
REPRINTED FROM THE “SATURDAY REVIEW.” 
3 vols, post 8vo. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 
WAY THROUGH THE WORLD ; 


Shewing Who Him, and Who 


W. M. THACKE RAY, 
Author of “Vanity Fair,” “Virginians,” &c. 


With Mlustrations, crown 8vo. elcth, 9s. 


REMINISCENCES OF CAPTAIN 
GRONOW, 


FORMERLY OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS: | 


Being Aneodstee of the Camp, the Court, and the Clubs, at the 
se of the Last War with Fran ’ | 


With Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, &s. 6d. 


THE RIFLE IN CASHMERE: 
A Warrative of Shooting Wxpeditions in aptek, Cashmere, &c. 


Witi Hints ~ on Travelling, to which are 
ied Notes on Army Heform and Indian 


By ARTHUR BRINCKMAN, late of H.M.’s 94th Regt. 


Shanti: 


Fep. $vo. cloth, 4s. 


CACHE-CACHE: 


A Tale in Verse. 
By WILLIAM DAVY WATSON, M.A. 


Third Edition, Revised, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s.@d. 


EXPERIENCES OF AN ENGLISH 
SISTER OF MERCY. 


By MARGARET GOODMAN, 


Illustrated with 16 Choms and Tinted Limegegtn, and 3 Maps, 2 vols. 
demy Svo. cloth, 3 


LIFE IN py FORESTS OF THE 
AR EAST. 


Formerly  Conenl General the Great Islan Borneo, and now H.M.'s 


With Mlustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, 
Author of “ ‘The Life of Goethe,” “ Sea-Side Studies,” “ Physiology of Common Life,” &c. 


PP Fep. 8vo. cloth, ds. 6d. 
UNTO THIS LAST:” 
Four Essays on the First Principles of Political Boney, 
By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, 


And its er gee on the Character and Happiness of ‘Wea. 


EMILY A. E. SHIRREFF, 
Authors of “ Thoughts on Self-Culture.” 


NEW NOVEL. 
Post 8yvo. 


A LOSS GAINED. 


By PHILIP CRESSWELL. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


| Span fsh Schoovs in the Exhibition;” “James Ward,” ith specimens of his w 
don Street Architecture,” ‘Notabitia of the E xhibition,” * 
stal Palace Picture G: 


and the Temple of Diana,” “ Cry 
The Line Engravings in this Number are 
“THE POST OFFICE,” 
Engraved by C. W. Sharpe, from the picture by F, Goodall, A.R.A.; 
“ EHRENBREITSTEIN,” 
By J. Cousen, after J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


LONDON: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, 26 IVY LANE, 
AND INTERNATIONAL BAZAAR. 


ONCE A WEEK, 
AN ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY 
Literature, Art, Popular Information, 
Is publich 3d.; in Monthly Parts, 1s.; and in Half-yearly Volumes, 7s, 6¢. 
THE ANGLERS OF THE DOVE, 
A NEW STORY BY HARRIET MARTINEAU, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. E. MILLAIS, 
Is continued weekly in ONCE A WEEK. 


VERNER’S PRIDE, 
A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHORESS OF “EAST LYNNE,” 
Is in course of Publication in ONCE A WEEK. 


every 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C, 


Price Is, 


HANDBOOK T0 THE PICTURES 


IN THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
By TOM TAYLOR, M.A. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
No. XXXIV, for AUGUST, 1882. 


CONTENTS: 
I. THE A Fairy Tale for a Land-Baby, By the Rev. Professor 


Ul. THE } aEW ENGLAND STATES. By Our Special Correspondent in America. 


he Boston Li 
Class-Day at Cambridge. 
New England Abolitionism, 
Bad Tidin ngs. 
Iii. NEW HE HEX. AMETER TRANSLATIONS OF THE ILIAD. By the Rev. Dr. 


IV. VIXCENZO or, Sunken Rocks. By Joux Author of “Lorenzo Benoni,” 


Antonio,” 
Chap. VIII. The borro' Courage from Barnaby. 
VEX Fluctustions the maid of 
Vv. THE GROWTH OF SONG. By Sricaxr. 
VI. THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. By the Eprroa. 
vu. “2 Ch EAR DREAM AND SOLEMN VISION.” By the Author of “ Rab and Hit 
VIIL. THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF FORCE. 
IX. MONTENEGRO, THE HERZEGOVINE, 
TIONS OF TURKEY. 


AND THE SLAVONIC POPULA- 


Vols, I, II. III. IV. and V. are now handsomely 
cloth. 7a 6a. 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS. 


A NEW TALE, 


REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


Is COMMENCED IN 


THE AUGUST NUMBER 
“MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE.” 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAICWAY STATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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13 Great Martvorovcn Srreer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
under VICTOR EMMANUEL; A Personal Narrative. 


COUNT CHARI ES ABENE. 2 vols. 8vo. Maes, 
, like the i. and fortunes of the land it 

ad the heart.” —A thenceeum. 

r the task he has here performed. Ilis 

e with the patare of our insti- 


ht and of histo 
desert bes so well, freshen the ‘the’ memory and mal 
“ Count Ar = 


mastery of ou si 


tutions, enabled him to a his Ttallens experiences to lish audience with a perspi- 

cuity which is rare, even among our own countrymen. His ar gave him access to the superior 
authorities everywhere, thus his a m carries wi -_ it the stamp of authenticity, 

whilst his own powers of ion and e has 


quately interesting, would be to with which it fills 

ind.” —Daily 
HE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
Church, London: Tilustrated oy his Journal and Correspondence. 


National Scotch 

2 vols. 8vo. with Fostpals 
ing and most ought to have niche in every 

‘call on the whole, man I have ever, after trial enough, found in this world, 
or now to’ find.’ emphatic test! as Carlyle to Edward 
Irving. e can allot M rs. no than that her work is worth 
whom it commemora: rank among t he best of biozra) —one that may 
by the side of Hanna’s* nate of of Chalmers,’ and Stanley's * Life of Arnold.’ "Parthenon. 
TH! RTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By 

MENRY F. CHORLEY. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 

“Mr. bs pan by and work, while full of anccdote, is cha- 
racterized by the highest critical acumen. 
FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. _By a Prison Matron. 2 vols. 

This book should have many readers iz our social reformers of both sexes, and 

any, will close it without thought hav having been stirred by contained 


ron has 
interesting.” Au the Year Round. 


HE CHURCH and the CHURCHES; or, the Papacy and 
by Temporal Power. By DR. DOLLINGER. Translated, with the Author's Sanction, 
GRANDM OTHER'S “MONEY. Illustrated by Tenniel, 5s. 


d, forming the new volume of “HURST BLACKE! 
LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN ¥ WORKS,” ae" STANDARD 
Agood novel. The story is most interesting.” — Atheneum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
TRUE TO THE LAST. By the Author of “Cousin Geoffrey,” 


3 vols. 

no vel will tive. The author has fulfilled her task 
ate skill, ve appeared this season.’ 

is eparing is worthy—we could not say more of it—of ihe author of” "Cousin 


rPHE LADIES OF LOVEL-LEIGH. By the Author of 

“MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS,” &c. 3 vols. 

aun novel. The three sisters dwelling together at Lovel-Leigh is a charming 

“ This interesting novel is worthy of its reer. “A 

Mag. “ The very best story the author has yet "—Mesacnger. 
Lu CILLA. By the Hon. Mrs. Macponatp. 2 vols. 

A work which is ‘sure to have numerous readers. principal are all very 
well drawn, and the events that befal them are of a yery teat ki Examiner. 
BEYA! ANSTON SQUARE. By Author 

* Alice Wentworth,” &e. Dedicated to Hon. Emily Eden. 3 vols. 
well-written story. The designing and ambitious 


Laura is ‘ably sketched.” — Obse 


WEN: a Waif. By the Author of “High Church,” and “No 
” 3 vols. hes Blackwood. “One of the best 
and most interesting novels read for years.”—Daily News. is A creat 
Sealto to be liked in this book. The ‘riting 2 is clever and pleasant, and the tone is — 
J OHN ARNOLD. By the Author of “Mathew Paxton,” &c. 
3 vols. (August 7. 


66 Brook Staret, Hanover Square, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & C0.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 
THE FINANCIAL POLICY of ENGLAND 


for TWENTY YEARS, from 1812 to 1862. By Sir Srarronv Noatucorr, Bart., M.P. 
8vo. lis. 


THE ASIAN EXPEDITION. — Travels in 


Ladak, Tartary, and Kashmir. With numerous chromo-lithographic from 
Sketches taken on the spot. 


THE PRESENT POSITION of the 


_janERAL” PARTY. By the Author of “Miriam May” and “Crispin Ken.” 8vo. 


THE CRUISE of the SAINT GEORGE on 


the WEST INDIAN and NORTII AMERICAN STATION. Svo. 10s, 6d. 


NORTHERN EUROPE. Denmark, Sweden, 
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